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VENICE 





“VERONESE | Lipo 
EXHIBITION | MUNICIPAL CASINO 
at the Open all the year round 


GIUSTINIAN PALACE | 


| Open until November 4 | 


| S.A.V.1.A.T. 
| , 


FESTIVALS on the GRAND CANAL 


Feast of the Redeemer, July 1 
Feast of the Madonna della Salute, Nov. 1 


SPORTING, BEACH AND 
SOCIAL LIFE 

















REDUCTIONS IN RAILWAY FARES 








V S1 EW A. SAN GIMGNANO - PIENZA - MONTEPULCIANO - CHIUSI- 
i] 


(Tuscany) ABBADIA SAN SALVATORE 
s Priceless art treasures—The Palio Pageant and horse-race around the City Square 
I Enchanting scenery—Hotels of every grade. 
T Particulars : Ente Provinciale per 11 Turismo— Siena. 





LEGHORN 
On the TUSCAN RIVIERA 


EXCELLENT BATHING BEACH 


Racing at night on the Ardenza Course. 
July 16—September 3 








Take advantage of the Special Tourist Rate of Exchange. 


Particulars : E.N.1.T., 38, Piccadilly, London, W.1, or from any Travel Agency. 














» «a Sporting Friend 


For a sportsman who appreciates a work of art) which reminds 
him of happy days at home and abroad, a sporting group in 
bronze has a special attraction. At the Sporting Gallery may 
be seen many such bronzes by sportsmen-artists, and from amongst 
them it) is easy to select a delightful and = very individual gift 
for a sporting ‘friend, These delightful) pieces are priced from 
four guineas, and you are invited to inspect’ the collection at: 


THE SPORTING GALLERY, 
70, Jermyn St., London, 5.W.1 











For Health 2Moliday 


. e 

invites you 
to take full advantage of the finest Spa 
treatment in the world at a moderate and 


all-inclusive cost, or to enjoy a Holiday 
offering many unusual attractions. 


Write for Holiday Guide and full particulars of 
new “All-in” Scheme to R. B. Wilshere, Information 
Bureau, Harrogate. Or from any L.N.E.R. Agency. 


IT’S QUICKER BY RAIL 


Cheap Monthly Returns - Any Train 
Any Day 
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The House of Sandeman was founded in 

1790 in the heyday of the sedan chair. 

And to-day this mellow, warm-hearted 

Whisky still serves to remind us of an age 
less hurried and more serene. 


SANDEMAN 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
She KLnNG of Whisktes 

















Mecca of the ailing - Playground of the Robust 


EAST OF SUEZ 


He takes a look at the sun. Another two 
days and they berth at Colombo... mean- 
time he's intent on his job. A stickler for 
precision, he likes to deal peo dependable 
things. That pipe of f——— 


a 
“No Name", for example, [F or those 


is characteristic of the | who prefer a 
man. It satisfies an in- | coarser cut— 
herent desire for having | “ { 
. | « 

everything ship-shape— | 
including his tobacco. | BROAD CUT. 
The prices 
are the same 


Fayens NAN, E tosacco 


P.N.N.52.8 
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THE ARISTOCRAT 
OF CIGARETTES 





EK RESZKE.: 









e “Quality” Beer since 1749 Ko Scotch Alle 
PeREWeD IN EOINBURGH| 




































Drink More Fruit— 


Pesta 


ORIENT Tousend Greta 
LINE vo 
AUSTRALIA 





Managers: Anderson, Green & Co., Ltd. i i ORANGINA 
Senchurch Avene (aden 7: ak 4 Via Gibraltar, Toulon, Naples, 

es’ t. H 
and No. | Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 Port Said, Aden & Colombo SPARKLING ORANGE 


or Local Agents 








—Try it now! 
The APOLLINARIS Co., Ltd. 







































TENNENT’S | 


The LARGEST EXPORTERS of BRITISH eorrLee = 





LAGER 


“J&R. TENNENT iro. WELLPARK BREWERY, GLASGOW. 








YLSKUMMEL 


VERY DRY 
DOUBLY 











The FINEST OF REAL LAGERS 










WORLD'S What flavour! 


DISTILLED - DOUBLY DELIGHTFUL 
RECORD *Patz’’ is twelve 


SALE pg agg > ng The Glamour of olden-time Scotland | 
genuine Lager to- lives yet in every stone of Taymouth 
day—ask for **Patz’’ Castle . . . To-day you will find A 
Frees States, Clade, Wine Merchants. beautifully decorated rooms, modern 


If any difficulty apply to sole comforts, and food that would 
en delight a Brillat-Savarin. For your 
GENUINE & ORIGINAL isez<.twtn Sate po a. Your Telephon 
21, Soho Sq., London, bicer 7 amusement — tennis — badminton — KENMORE 231 
‘Phone: Gerrard 3706 (3 lin golf—and fishing in the Tay. 
‘Grams: Joconussle, Rath, Lo ae ” 





















Sty) Aberfeldy Perthshire Scotland 


Wwe 



















NONE BETTER IN THE WORLD 
OFFER GUESTS THE THREE BELOW: 
Re fae | FREEZOMINT 
The leading brand of Créme de Menthe 
APRICOT BRANDY @ CREME DE CACAO 


3s EE LIQUEURS (36 Kinds) 




















SFORUINSURANICE 


[Hes HEAD OFFICE : 83 
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course § feel fit! 
- Gsleeyo ona 


Vi Sprin pE_alress 


The ‘ Vi-Spring’ is the mattress specially designed to give you 
supreme comfort during your hours of sleep. On its soft, 
resilient surface you lie with muscles and limbs thoroughly 
relaxed, enjoying luxurious rest the long night through. That 
is why a night’s rest on a ‘Vi-Spring’ does you so much 
good, and why you awake in the morning feeling and 
looking thoroughly rested and restored. 























Note the prices of the two latest ‘ Vi-Spring ’ qualities. * 
** Vagna “* **Leda”’ 


3f. .. .. £4. 4.0 3f. .. .. £3.2.6 
4ft. 6ins. .. £5.15.0 4fc 6ins... £7.5.0 


Made in all sizes with 6-inch pre-built flexible borders. ... 












gpa 
og 
Cores eet 


The ‘ Vitoflex’ Mattress Support The ‘Vito’ Mattress 


The maximum comfort and durability A non-pocketed spring overlay thoroughly 
of ‘Vi-Spring’ and ‘V ito overlay reliable for comfort and long service. Its 
Mattresses is ensured by their use with Patent ‘ Vito’ Springs are shaped to permit 





o a ‘Vitoflex’ Support. The ‘ Vitoflex’ an assemblage which prevents them ever 
P nhY sustains every spring in the overlay, becoming displaced. Obtainable in all 
ow eliminates sagging and ensures uniform er 


Made with 6-inch pre-built flexible borders. 


** Monarch ”’ ** Karl *’ 


Gav? 

3ft...€3.9.6 4 ft. 6ins...£4.15.0 3 ft...24.10.0 4 ft. 6ins...£6.10.0 
fe £’ ° 
Ii “s Wwring Froducts ltd: 98, Vi-Spring Works, Victoria Road, Willesden Junction, N.W.10 


resiliency and softness. 
Sold by al! Reliable House Furnishers. 











Consols 


im Canada you'll enjoy this mild 
Virginia Cigarette —a real favour- 
ite with Canadians. . 


“EXPORT” 
Aries Coren cssn 






4 


: >, 8 | 
J ‘HOME-ON-WHEELS | 


ff The ECCLES “ National" is a full-size, four- 
4 berth, two-compartment caravan well within 
P the capabilities of a 10-h.p. car. It is fully 
§ equipped and beautifully furnished in the 
\ ECCLES style (as a demonstration will 
prove), yet it costs only £130. 


a" | Steamships. 
Tie MACDONALD TOBACCO COMPANY “Canadas largest 
Independent C (GG nelle and Tobacca Manufactu rerA” 











There’s nothing like a— 
JIG-SAW PUZZLE! 


With « jig-sew im the house you heve an enter- 
taining end emesing companion stways. From the 
pages of the world-renowned ILLUSTRATED 
> 2 NEWSPAPERS heve been selected a number of 

. magrifeent colour drewings by the most 
eminent artists of the day. The subjects 
heve been reprinted as jig-sew puzzies, 
and measure 16 ins. by 12 ins. They are 
magnibcentiy printed end permanently 
mounted ca plywood cut interlocking. 

















e : 
SUBJECTS AVAILABLE Let us arrange a demonstration of this model 
The following sub s—Price 3/6 each ” ” 
fecutans ee 6 extra) bn = ad the de-luxe IMPERIAL at £195. 
available A Present from 


Cesar. vy Fortenipo Matania, ECCLES 

Rl. Nefertits, by Fortunino MOTOR CARAVANS LTD 
Matania, RI. Cleopatra. by ad 
co tw ae ee - BIRMINGHAM 30 
A Christmas incident in a 
Surres Farmhouse, by 


Fortunino Matania, R.I. London Showroom: 399, Mendon Way, Hendon, N.W.4 


Orders with remittance should be sent to : 
LONDON ELECTROTYPE AGENCY LTD., 23-24, Fetter Lame, Londen, E.C.4. Be ae oe ae a alan 


Moldens 
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Fount of 
HEALTH! 


In lovely surroundings .. . 
Gay as only a European 
capital can be... Budapest 
calls irresistibly ! 


OVER 80 SPRINGS, 9 THERMAL 
BATHS. 1 SULPHATE OF 
MAGNESIA BATH. OVER 200 

APERIENT WATER SPRINGS 


Three week's treatment in 
Budapest, including accom- 
modation at Spa _ Hotel, 
sightseeing, tips, taxes and 
2nd class return tickets from Osiginal French Model 


London, costs only Jacket FB i 


£28 .15.0 eee. 
Sale GINAL 
Full information from ON OF ORI 
| THOS. COOK & SON LTD. | FROM THE COLLECT! 


E 
Berkeley Street, London, W.1 and branches. ELS IN TH 
DEAN & DAWSON, LTD. | FRENCH MOD \ . AN 
81 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
and branches, and all other travel agents 
| : D ebe | an 


Sale Catalogue 
sent on request. 
















Original French 
Model Jacket of 
j ba m Stone Marten 
2 Ry 


. a Gyed Skunk 
GOOD TASTE marks her choice Paes eee | 


Original Price 
129 gns 
. : a 9 : 2 
in most things. With cigarettes her pre- 
ference is ‘cork-tipped’, but for good | 
See ae ye 8 ost G ool 
Sp PLAYER'S CORK-TIPPED + MEDIUM OR MILD + 10 for 64D - 20 for 1/040 


Sale Price 98 ens 
WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
( 














Langhari 4444 


Debenhams Lid.) 
N.C.0.4860 
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..»FORHANS CAN SAVE THEM! 


Don’t pay tribute to pyorrhoea ! Keep your 

ms healthy and you'll keep your teeth. 
‘Avoid spongy, blesding gums te regular, ONLY FORHANS CONTAINS 
nourishing massage with Forhans, the THIS SPECIAL ANTI-PYORRHOEA 
dentifrice that does both jobs / Cleans your ASTRINGENT! 
teeth and saves your gums, cisiuntiie amcmaaell 
Forhans is superior to ordinary toothpastes 
because it contains a special ingredient ff 
originated by Dr. R. J. Forhan, for your 
gums — hardens them, and so helps to 
resist pyorrhoea infection. If used in time 
Forhans prevents pyorrhoea altogether. 
The special astringent in Forhans is actually 
used by thousands of dentists at the chair. 
See your dentist and follow his advice. 
Start using Forhans right away .. . protect 
your teeth and health ! 


An important new tyre | TT ares 
SAVES GUMS-CLEANS TEETH 


A new Avon motor tyre is now available. ON SALE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 



















It represents a development in motor tyre 
performance which is of more than ordinary 
importance. This new Avon combines almost 
complete silence with road-holding and 
comering power which have been developed 
by a new technique to a degree never previously 
attained. It has, also, the strength and tough- 
ness to give satisfactory mileage under all 
road conditions. Available in Standard and 
Heavy Duty types, the new Avon is priced 
but five per cent. higher. 





THE ARISTOCRAT OF TYRES 


The Avon India Rubber Co. Ltd. (Est. 1885) 
Melksham, Wilts. 

















The World Copyrigh of all the Editorial Matter, both Illustrations and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 
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ACKNOWLEDGING LONDON’S HEARTFELT WELCOME ON THEIR RETURN FROM CANADA AND THE US.,A.: 
THE KING AND QUEEN WITH THE PRINCESSES ON THE BALCONY OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 


The King and Queen arrived in the ‘‘ Empress of Britain’ at Southampton on welcome than awaited them in 
>> 


June 22, thus bringing to a close a tour which has been a triumphant progress Palace a crowd of fifty th 


~ 


Southampton Outside Buckingham 
r 


shortly 
from beginning to end. In spite of the tremendous demonstrations of loyalty after their return there the King an 
with which they were met throughout Canada and their overwhelming reception balcony Further photographs sho 
in New York, the King and Queen could hardly have received a more heartfelt their Majesties in Newfoundland 


nt the 
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O Mr. P. G. Wodehouse has been given a D.Litt. 
by the University of Oxford. The first news- 
paper in the world published a poem in honour of the 
event, and the Public Orator celebrated the great 
creator of magic in sprightly and polished Latin 
verse. The outburst of applause that greeted his 
appearance before the Vice-Chancellor in the Encenia 
far exceeded that accorded to any of the eminent 
public men and famous savants who received honorary 
degrees at the same time. It was an unconscious 
tribute to the gratitude all human beings feel towards 
those who have helped to make them happy. Other 
men enjoy vast popularity by virtue of the benefits 
they have conferred on certain of their fellow creatures 
—Herr Hitler, for instance. Yet they generally 
suffer an equal, if not greater, amount of dislike from 
those other beings whom they have injured. Herr 
Hitler is again a case in point. But 
Dr. Wodehouse—as we must now 
learn to call him—has_ conferred 
nothing but pleasure. Unless there be 
anyone who is mourning a friend’s 
untimely decease, caused by a spasm 
of excessive laughter, I cannot 
conceive of there being any living 
creature who is the worse for reading 
the Doctor’s works. And there must 
be millions, including the contributor 
of this page, who have spent 
innumerable hours far happier than 
they would otherwise have been, 
released from every care in the 
study of this kindly humanist and 
philosopher. Any well - thumbed 
volume that bears his name carries 
an aura of human happiness about 
it. And, like the greatest literature, 
Dr. Wodehouse’s creation has a life 
outside its bindings. Jeeves or Sir 
Roderick Glossop or Mr. Wooster 
himself—and all of them as Britannic 
as Rule Britannia—could appear in 
any company and be immediately 
recognised. They do not even need 
to appear. How often in the small 
and sad hours of the night have I 
defied melancholy by recalling, not 
without difficulty, the extraordinary 
train of circumstances that, in the 
course of a brief hour, led a well- 
to-do, middle-aged and _ cautious 
bachelor, resident in the Albany, 
from a Sabbath luncheon-party in 
lordly Mayfair to a kneeling position 
at the back window, of a remote 
suburban villa, till that moment 
utterly unknown to him, with his 
head imprisoned between the sill 
and the window, while a gigantic 
cat sharpened its claws upon his 
bootless legs, and his now future 
and imminent wife, with a terrifying 
gleam of maternal conquest in 
her eye, advanced upon him up the 
garden path! It was no doubt 
memories such as_ these that 
caused that mighty burst of clap- 
ping which greeted the beloved 
author as he made his graceful 
smile and bow and, arrayed in 
his doctor’s robe, took his seat 
among the elect. I was, indeed, 
myself present among the audience 
a grateful witness of the 
pleasing scene. 


Grateful, too, not only for seeing Dr. Wodehouse 
in the tlesh, but for being where I was, which was in 
the University that bred me. An old American guide- 
book to England expressed the opinion—so flattering 
to English taste—that both Oxford and Cambridge 
were worth a visit. But it added a recommendation that 
its readers, if pressed for time, should omit Cambridge. 
In the past ten or twelve years the writer has tended, 
for reasons connected with his work, to reverse the 
process. And even a little, under Cambridge's gentle 
and compelling charm, to reverse also John Dryden's 
betraying transfer of the heart from the Thebes of 
his green unknowing youth to the Athens of his riper 


THEIR MAJ ESTIES’ 
KENNEDY, THE 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


age. So I had special cause to be thankful to my Oxford 
host who had bidden me beyond my deserts to the 
Encenia Feast—I think it is now modestly called lunch 
—and the scarlet and shining glories of Degree Day. 


To those accustomed to the hustle and roar of 
the everyday world there is nothing so seducing in 
life as the hospitality of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Comprised of learned, and, so far as their 
collegiate life goes, of unladied men, they are yet 
capable of creating an inexhaustible hospitality that, 
in its comfort, grace and easy charm, far exceeds 
anything that the greatest prince on earth can offer. 
All the year round each of the Oxford and Cambridge 
colleges entertains a never-ceasing procession of 
guests—politicians and soldiers and ambassadors ; 
scholars from other lands and universities; old and 





fe 


ARRIVAL AT WATERLOO STATION: THE QUEEN TALKING 


THE PRIME MINISTER. 


The King and Queen, accompanied by the Princesses and other members of the Royal Family, arrived 

12 > at 
ov, — ng ae, at — pao “ June 22. Awaiting them on de eatinenn on . aul 
group of guests, who kept silent after the first welcoming cheer while their Majesties i i 
undisturbed. Both the King and Queen spoke for some time to Mr. aS he” tes deen 
Ambassador, and to Mr. Vincent Massey, High Commissioner for Canada. 
Crewe, Lord Lieutenant for the County of London, 


to the crowd waiting outside. (A.P.) 


often humble members of the college from remote 
places in Africa or Asia; financiers who, by becom- 
ing benefactors, may be privileged to restore with 
honour and in an enhanced and more valuable form 
what the public has apparently lost; admiring and 
admired ladies in their best party-frocks invited for 
an ecstatic hour or two into the very fortress ‘of 
corporate male impregnability. And everyone who 
comes regards his visit—and rightly—as a special 
and priceless treat designed to make him happy and 
at ease. How those who dispense such hospitality 
manage to pursue their manifold tasks of teaching 
youth and storing and distilling learning while keeping 


WITH MR. JOSEPH 
AMERICAN AMBASSADOR, WHILE THE KING (IN BACKGROUND) 


Joseph Kennedy, the United States run 
i After greeting the Marquess of 
we, , the King chatted with the Prime Minister, and then their : 
Majesties moved across to meet Mrs. Lowe, Chairman of the London County Council, and Councillor W. in 
Lockyer, Mayor of Lambeth. The King and Queen then entered a landau with Princess Elizabeth and Princess 


Margaret and, as it drove slowly away towards the station arch, prolonged cheering signalled its departure 





house in a manner that would keep a dozen German 
hausfraus busy for a year, is one of those academic 
mysteries that elude solution. It is sufficient to 
acknowledge the mystery and be thankful. 


Dr. Johnson once said that there was no prospect 
which so much seduced reason from vigilance as the 
thought of passing life with an amiable woman. He 
did not add that of passing it in the comfort and 
learned serenity of an endowed collegiate society : 

Return ye days when endless pleasure 
I found in reading or in leisure ; 

When calm around the Common Room, 
I puffed my daily pipe’s perfume ! 
Rode for a stomach and inspected, 
At annual bottlings corks selected : 
And dined, untaxed, untroubled under 
The portrait of our pious Founder. 


So mused Warton’s country parson, 
banished by marriage and the noisy 
needs of a numerous progeny from the 
content of those earlier be-Fellowed 
days. Is the academic life in excelsis, 
as Oxford and Cambridge give it 
to their favoured, chosen sons, the 
ideal one for men? Is it not 
the only true return life offers to the 
paradisial garden in which man 
was happiest when alone — before 
there was any Eve—and only sad 
when mated ? Yet for all the sweet 
nostalgia of the thought, something 
warns one that even here the common 
lot of man is not to be eluded. One 
of my kind academic hosts spoke 
across the table of the importance 
and necessity of ‘‘ divine discontent.”’ 
Divine discontent !—and in such a 
place, when the whole outer world 
rocked on its dissolving foundations 
and the clouds of discontent, but 
not divine, hung heavy and ready 
to burst over the earth. And then 
I looked out of the glorious window 
above the scarlet gowns and the 
gleaming silver and saw standing 
in the green quadrangle outside the 
Tree of Knowledge of Good and 
Evil. And the fruit, of course, 
was no longer on the branches. 


Afterwards we came out into 
the sunshine that had _ broken 
through the morning’s clouds to 
welcome Dr. Wodehouse and _ his 
fellow academicians. The ladies’ 
blues and greys mingled enchantingly 
with the finery of coloured hood and 
gown, and I remembered, not without 
a tinge of regret for the days when 
such things could still please me, 
that the occasion signified that not 
only was Term over, but that 
Commemoration had begun. For 
the next day or two there would 
be nothing but concerts and balls 
and plays, and the _ swish of 
petticoats afnong the colonnades and 
groves. And the phrasing of a 
seventeenth-century letter started to 
in my mind, written by a 
wearied don to a fellow-countryman 
far Westmorland, of how by 
Monday “‘ the heat of the Act will 
be over, and we shall be surfeited 
with sights and plays, as well as 
tired with hurry and noise.’’ For in those days, as 
now—so unbroken is the continuity of English Uni- 
versity life—the solemnities of Encenia were followed 
by more frivolous rites when the undergraduate, no 
longer in statu pupillaris, came into his own and the 
year’s Tervae Filius stood up in the theatre to 
make his graceless, irreverent speech about his 
shocked seniors, and was ‘“‘arch upon all that was 
grave and waggish upon the Ladies.’” Eve, who had 
contributed all its sons, had put her pretty 
head over the wall of the forbidden garden and 
demanded, as was only natural, her fatal, shatter- 
ing share. 


CHATS WITH 
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| THE ROYAL TOUR: THE LAST PORT OF CALL; AND RELAXATION AFLOAT. 
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2 ONE OF THE KING'S RELAXATIONS AFTER THE ARDOURS OF THE ROYAL TOUR: HIS MAJESTY PLAYING DECK TENNIS, AND ABOUT TO MAKE A GOOD RETURN, a 
Fi DURING THE HOMEWARD VOYAGE OF THE “EMPRESS OF BRITAIN."’ 4 
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IN ST. JOHN'S, NEAR THE WAR MEMORIAL; THE KING IS IN THE UNIFORM OF AN ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET. 


Their Majesties’ last port of call, on June 17, was Newfoundland —visited 26 years shovelled in the earth: ‘ Will it grow in this climate?" Great applause broke 
ago by the King when a naval cadet Only a few hours were spent here, but out when the King decided to go out to the waiting H.M.S. “ Glasgow "’—the 
their Majesties were royally received. In St. John's the Queen planted an oak, saying Empress of Britain "’ could not come in closer because of the salmon nets—in 


‘I have great pleasure to plant an English tree."’ The King asked, as he the Newfoundland ferry, instead of the royal barge Photographs by “ The Times.”’) 
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THE END OF A MEMORABLE ROYAL TOUR: 
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Se od / - : : + APPROACHING SOUTHAMPTON : THE KING AND QUEEN WITH THE PRINCESSES, WHO 
atta ms 4 CAME OUT TO MEET THEIR PARENTS IN A DESTROYER, ABOARD THE “‘ EMPRESS 
THEIR MAJESTIES WAVING TO MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY WHO AWAITED OF BRITAIN” AS SHE NEARED THE END OF HER VOYAGE. (‘The Times.”) 2 





THEM ON THE QUAY: THE KING AND QUEEN WITH THE PRINCESSES ON THE — rr 
BRIDGE OF THE ‘‘ EMPRESS OF BRITAIN.”’ (L.N.A.) ‘ : , So 
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THE END OF A MEMORABLE ROYAL TOUR: THEIR MAJESTIES, WITH PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
AND PRINCESS MARGARET, WAITING TO LAND AFTER THE “ EMPRESS OF BRITAIN ”’ 
HAD BEEN TOWED TO HER BERTH AT SOUTHAMPTON, (Keystone.) 
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aa - SE 
THE PRINCESSES WELCOMED ABOARD THE “EMPRESS OF BRITAIN’? BY HER 4 & A GIFT FROM THE CREW OF THE “ EMPRESS OF BRITAIN’: THE PRINCESSES BEING Fs 
COMMANDER, CAPTAIN C. H. SAPSWORTH, ON LEAVING THE “ KEMPENFELT”’ : 2 \ PRESENTED WITH NIGHTDRESS CASES IN THE FORM OF GIANT PANDAS BY THE 3 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES’ REUNION WITH THEIR PARENTS. (The Times.") 7 % SHIP’S SMALLEST PAGES. (‘' The Times.”) 
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Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret boarded the destroyer “ Kempenfelt"’ at | been parted so long. The Princesses were presented with nightdress cases in the 

Portsmouth on June 22 and were taken out to the Solent to meet the “Empress | form of giant pandas which had been subscribed for by the crew of the liner. 

of Britain.” They were welcomed aboard by Captain C. H. Sapsworth, | As the ship was towed to her berth at Southampton their Majesties could be 


commanding the liner, and excitedly greeted their parents, from whom they had | seen on the bridge with the Princesses, waving to those waiting on the quay 
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THE KING AND QUEEN RETURN HOME: THE ROYAL LINER AT SOUTHAMPTON. 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE “EMPRESS OF BRITAIN’’ BEING TOWED TO HER BERTH ON ARRIVAL AT SOUTHAMPTON: A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING ONE S 
OF THE R.A.F. AIRCRAFT WHICH ESCORTED THE LINER FROM THE CALSHOT LIGHTSHIP TO SOUTHAMPTON TOWN PIER, FLYING OVERHEAD. (|P.N.A.) 
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> ON THEIR WAY TO A WELCOME EXPRESSING THE PEOPLE'S FEELING OF GRATITUDE FOR A TASK ACCOMPLISHED IN A MANNER WHICH HAS STRENGTHENED 
‘; OUR TIES WITH CANADA AND GIVEN AMERICANS A DEEP AFFECTION FOR OUR KING AND QUEEN: THEIR MAJESTIES DISEMBARKING AT SOUTHAMPTON. (Keystone.) 
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Although unfavourable weather caused the Home Fleet's official welcome to their | 


torpedo-boats and followed by naval picket boats and was towed to her berth by 
Majesties to be cancelled, an escort of eighteen R.A.F. aircraft met the ‘* Empress tugs After the King and Queen had greeted members of the Royal Family 
of Britain" off the Calshot lightship and dived in salute over the liner before aboard the ‘ Empress of Britain,” they walked down the gangway, followed by 


manceuvring on the port and starboard side. The liner was preceded by motor Princess Margaret and Queen Mary, to receive the first of many welcomes 
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SOUTHAMPTON WELCOMES THE ROYAL TRAVELLERS : 
A CIVIC RECEPTION BY THE MAYOR AND CORPORATION. 
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QUEEN MARY, THE DUKE 27 


AND DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER, THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF KENT, AND THE i 
PRINCESS ROYAL FOLLOWING BEHIND THE KING AND QUFEN. (Central Press.) 





Perret ert aetaettataeaaaataeiaiaall = ———— “ e, JUST AFTER THEIR MAJESTIES HAD STEPPED ASHORE: 


et A FEW MOMENTS AFTER THEY HAD LANDED: THE KING AND QUEEN WITH 
7? QUEEN MARY, WHO WENT ON BOARD THE ‘* EMPRESS OF BRITAIN’? TO WELCOME 
{ THEM, AS THE NATIONAL ANTHEM WAS PLAYED, (Wide World.) 
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* A BRIEF CEREMONY OF WELCOME THAT TOOK PLACE AFTER THE LORD-LIEUTENANT’S RECEPTION: THE 


MAYOR 
THEIR MAJESTIES AT THE CIVIC CENTRE, WHERE AN ARCH OF EVERGREENS BEARING THE INSCRIPTION “ SOUTHAMPTON "aslaee Gu eae cee ek a 
’ . opwai 


In accordance with the traditional custom, the King and Queen, after landing at | members of the 


Southampton Corpo j : ; - 
Southampton Docks, where they were welcomed by members of the Royal Family, a orporation were assembled in their robes, the 


Mayor of x< utham ton Counci r A H Powdrill who was accompanied by 
. ) pton, oO cillo ° . i i 
proc ded i an open landau to the Civic Centre, a >companied, as one report Mrs. Powdrill made a number of presentations after hich hei ) i 

ecae 1a I . . . ’ - esent q w ~ their Majesties and 


declared, by ‘a veritable hurricane of cheers.’’ Here, on a dais on which the the two Princesses signed the Mayor's visitors’ book before continuing their journey 
inuin r journey. 
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THE ARRIVAL IN THE CAPITAL: THEIR MAJESTIES REACH LONDON. 


THE ANIMATED SCENE AT WATERLOO, SHOWING THEIR MAJESTIES WITH PRINCESS ELIZABETH, QUEEN MARY (RIGHT), AND THE PRINCESS ROYAL. MR. CHAMBERLAIN 
IS SEEN WITH OTHER CABINET MINISTERS, AND IN THE FOREGROUND (BACK TO CAMERA) IS THE UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR, MR. JOSEPH KENNEDY. (P.N.A.) 
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SHOWING A SECTION OF THE IMMENSE CROWD WHICH HAD WAITED FOR HOURS ALONG THE PROCESSIONAL ROUTE TO WELCOME THEIR MAJESTIES THE ROYAL 
CARRIAGE, WITH A CAPTAIN’S ESCORT OF LIFE GUARDS, PASSING THROUGH YORK ROAD ON ITS WAY TO BUCKINGHAM PALACE. (Keystone.) 
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The enthusiasm of the entire nation found expression in the cheers of the | the spectators were massed thickly all along the roadside, and as the first carriage, 
multitude, many of whom had waited for hours, gathered to welcome their Majesties bearing the King and Queen with the two Princesses. emerged from the station 
| 


along the route taken by the royal procession from Waterloo to Buckingham entrance a great shout of welcome went up The welcome at Waterloo Station 
Palace. In York Road, into which the procession turned after leaving the station, was, as the top illustration shows, both official and private in character 
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THEIR MAJESTIES. 
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THE CHEERS OF CABINET MINISTERS: THEIR MAJESTIES AND THE YOUNG PRINCESSES, WITH A CAPTAIN’S ESCORT OF LIFE GUARDS, PASSING THROUGH PARLIAMENT SQUARE. 


IN FOREGROUND (L. TO R.) : 


2 


MR. MALCOLM MACDONALD, SIR KINGSLEY WOOD, MR. W. S. MORRISON, LORD MAUGHAM, MR. L. BURGIN, SIR JOHN SIMON, AND MR. HORE-BELISHA. 
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THE CHEERS OF THE MULTITUDE: 


Into the two miles from Waterloo Station to Buckingham Palace was compressed 


n June 22 the affection and loyalty of a nation. For hours people had waited 
their returning King and Queen. Parliament Square could be 
the heralding crescendo of cheers, reaching a climax as the escorting Life 


to cheer From 


heard 


THE SCENE AS THE ROYAL CAVALCADE, WITH THE KING AND QUEEN AND PRINCESSES ELIZABETH AND MARGARET 
ROYAL LANDAU, DROVE THROUGH THE MALL EN ROUTE FROM WATERLOO 


IN THE } 
STATION TO BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


Guards turned into the Square. 


bowed graciously and smiled; 
Peers 


The King saluted his Government; 
the Princesses looked pleased and happy. And 
Cabinet Ministers and the populace joined in a whole- 
hearted and resounding demonstration. (Photographs by Wide World and Keystone.) 


the Queen 


and Commoners, 
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THE ROYAL HOME-COMING: CHEERING CROWDS soi BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
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3 THEIR MAJESTIES ENTERING THE GATES OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE AFTER AN ABSENCE OF OVER SIX WEEKS: THE SCENE AS THE HUGE CROWD ACCLAIMED 5 
* THE RETURN OF THE KING AND QUEEN FROM THEIR CANADIAN TOUR AND US.A. VISIT. a 
A vast number of eens had begun to assemble outside Buckingham Palace some 7 the royal procession swung slowly round the Victoria Memorial towards the Palace 
hours before tneir Majesties were expected; and as the time drew near for the royal | and the huge crowd uttered a tremendous roar of greeting which completely drowned 
procession to arrive, all space in front of the Palace gates was occupied. An the clatter of the horses’ hooves. It was now 6 o'clock: the procession had left 
expectant ripple went through the crowd as the Buckingham Palace detachment of Waterloo Station at 5.30. Shortly after their. Majesties had entered the Palace, the 
the King’s Guard was drawn up in the forecourt. Then the sound of cheering began | crowd broke through the lines of police, and where there had been clear space was 


to be heard—more loudly as their Majesties reached the Mall. A few minutes later | a sea of heads and waving hands right up to the closed gates. (Photograph bv Central Press.) 
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N their return to 

London the King 
and Queen received a 
welcome as amazing 
as any which was 
accorded them during 
their tour of Canada 
and visit to the United 
States. In spite of 
the fact that the 
occasion was not a 
public holiday, the 
route from Waterloo 
Station was lined with 
spectators at an early 
hour and their num- 
bers steadily increased 
throughout the after- 
noon. By 5.30, when 
the royal train arrived 
at Waterloo, more than 
1,000,000 people were 
waiting to catch a 
brief glimpse of their 
Majesties and to add 
their voices to the 
deafening roar of 
London's welcome. A 
single row of police 
was sufficient to keep 
the good - humoured 
crowd within bounds, 
and as the route was 
not lined by troops, 
many were able to 
obtain a good view of 
their Majesties as the 
open carriage went by, 
while those _ further 
back made the most 
of their position by 
using periscopes. In 
Whitehall the people 
were standing ten deep 
and there were groups 
of sightseers at every 
window. At Admir- 
alty Arch the crowd 
was so dense that it 
was impossible to 
move. A body of 
members of the British 
Legion, drawn from 
many parts of the 
country, was stationed 
in the Mall and a line 
of Canadian ex-Service 
men wearing blue 
bérets were drawn up 
at Admiralty Arch. 
On landing at South- 
ampton the Queen had 
said: ‘* We have been 
very excited at the 
thought of coming 
home. One is always 
glad to be home," and 
it was only fitting that 
they should be met 
with a demonstration 
which showed that the 
value of their strenuous 
tour in creating new 
friendships was recog- 
nised by all. The 
photograph on _ this 
page, showing their 
Majesties with the 
Princesses approaching 
Admiralty Arch on 
their drive to Bucking- 
ham Palace between 
crowds of cheering 
Londoners, _ provides 
an appropriate climax 
to their tour, (Planet 


“ONE IS ALWAYS GLAD TO BE HOME”: THE KING AND QUEEN WITH THE PRINCESSES, IN A 
CHEERING LONDONERS—MANY OF WHOM HAD PROVIDED THEMSELVES 
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hours 


people began to assemble 
and as the moment of arrival 
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70 WELCOME THE KING AND QUEEN, 
(B.I.P.P.A.) 
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ROOF OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


THE 


the recent historic visit to Canada and the United States. 
drew near every available space outside the Palace courtyard was occupied, 


before the royal travellers were due, dense crowds of 
along the Mall and at the Victoria Memorial: 


A VAST CONCOURSE OF PEOPLE WAITING 


RETURN HOME : 


39 


€ 
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THEIR MAJESTIES' 
WHO LATER CAME OUT ON TO THE BALCONY—A VIEW TAKEN FROM 
Buckingham Palace on June 22 


London showing itself determined not to be outdone 


NEWS—Juty 1, 19. 
by the ovations which had everywhere marked their Majesties’ progress during 
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LONDON 


were the objects of a great demonstration of loyalty and 


OF THE HUGE CROWD THAT GREETED 
occasion of their return to 
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from their overseas tour, 


The King and Queen 


affection on the 
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THRONGS WELCOMING THE KING AND QUEEN AT THE PALACE. 
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RECALLING SIMILAR SCENES ON THE FIRST ARMISTICE DAY: THE DENSE MASS OF CHEERING AND WAVING SPECTATORS WHICH GATHERED, SEVERAL HOURS BEFORE 
3. THEIR MAJESTIES WERE EXPECTED, IN FRONT OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE TO WELCOME THE KING AND QUEEN ON THEIR RETURN TO LONDON. § (Keystone.) 
as these illustrations show—the scenes recalling to mind those which took 
place in the same vicinity on the occasion of the first Armistice Day. The 
approach of the King and Queen was first heralded by the sound of cheering 
from the Mall, and a few moments later the royal procession passed slowly 


ae 


ee. 

round the Victoria Memorial and entered the Palace gates, to the accompaniment 
of a tremendous roar of cheering from the dense throngs of spectators. Some 
fifteen minutes after their Majesties had entered the Palace they appeared on 
the balcony, accompanied by Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret 
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THE CITY WELCOMES THEIR MAJESTIES: THE SURRENDER OF 
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THE AGE-OLD CEREMONY ATTENDING THEIR MAJESTIES’ PROCESSION TO GUILDHALL: THE LORD MAYOR, SIR FRANK BOWATER, SURRENDERING THE PEARL SWORD 
TO THE KING-—-THE ROYAL CARRIAGE BEING HALTED AT TEMPLE BAR BY A RED SILKEN CORD HELD BY CITY POLICE. 


(Planet.) 4 
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‘*In Canada," said the King, speaking at the Guildhall banquet on June 23, ~ faith 
‘*T saw everywhere not only the mere symbol of the British Crown; | saw 
also... institutions, British in origin, British in their slow and almost 
casual growth, which, because they are grounded root and branch on British 


in liberty and justice, mean more to us even than the splendour of 
our history or the glories of our English tongue.’ He undertook the journey, 
his Majesty continued, with the desire to serve the ideals of the great British 
Commonwealth of Nations... ‘‘ these were the objects which I and the 
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THE PEARL SWORD; AND THE HISTORIC SCENE AT GUILDHALL. 
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THE ROYAL PROCESSION FROM BUCKINGHAM PALACE TO GUILDHALL ON JUNE 23: THE SCENE AS THE KING AND QUEEN PASSED DOWN FLEET STREET—THE CROWD 
CONTINUING THE WELCOME IT HAD GIVEN THEIR MAJESTIES ON THE PRECEDING DAY. (Planet.) 
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THE BRILLIANT SCENE AT GUILDHALL BEFORE THE BANQUET, SHOWING THEIR MAJESTIES BENEATH THE SPECIAL CANOPY: (LEFT TO RIGHT) MR. JOSEPH KENNEDY 
(THE UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR), QUEEN MARY, THE LORD MAYOR, THE QUEEN, THE KING, THE LADY MAYORESS, AND THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. (Keystone.) 


Queen set out to fulfil." At the mention of the Queen a great and spon- carriage halted at a red silken cord held by two City police officers. Sir Frank 
taneous cheer broke out; and the Queen's eyes filled with tears. Large crowds Bowater, the Lord Mayor, then surrendered the Pearl Sword to his Majesty. 


watched the royal procession to Guildhall, and the age-old ceremony at Guildhall itself presented 


a worthy setting—the banners of the City Guilds 


Temple Bar, where, with the bells of St. Clement's pealing, their Majesties’ high up on the walls, and the splendid chandeliers hanging from the ceiling 
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LTHOUGH 

by nature 
an acquiescent and law-abiding person, I have lately found 
myself involved in one Revolution after another. Last 
week ‘The red fool-fury of the Seine” swirled round 
me in the diary of that cool-headed (but warm-hearted) 
American Minister at the Court of Louis X VI.—Gouverneur 
Morris. This week I have been immersed in a more recent 
and still vaster national deluge, recorded in “‘ THE Fai 
OF THE Russtan Monarcuy”: A Study of the Evidence. 
By Bernard Pares, Professor of Russian History, Lan- 
guages and Literature, University of Liverpool, 1908-18 ; 
University of London, 1919-36. With 16 Illustrations and 
6 Plans (Cape; 18s.). 


Ever since it occurred, of course, the Russian Revolution 
has produced a crop of literature that is far from thin. 
Sir Bernard Pares discusses this literary harvest in detail, 
and enables us to sift the grain from the chaff. He himself 
has contributed no fewer than six previous works bearing 
on the subject, including a general ‘“‘ History of Russia” 
and an account of his own experiences there, entitled “* My 
Russian Memoirs.” More- 
over, as he recalls, ‘‘ Nearly 
everyone who was at all 
intimate with the extremely 
narrow circle of the Imperial 
home has written a book,” 
Many less-qualified writers 
have also told the tale, or 
parts of it, either in books 
. or in the Press. Hence 
the ground covered in the 
present volume seems more 
or less familiar ; but, as the 
poet says (I hope I quote 
correctly) : 


Though old the thought, 
and oft expressed, 

‘Tis his at last who says 
it best. 


The outstanding value of 
Sir Bernard’s new book lies 
in the fact that it carries 
the weight of his unrivalled 
authority. It has taken him 
eight years to write, he 
tells us, and embodies “a 
thorough study of all other 
published materials which 
had by now become acces- 
sible to me.” His readers 
can feel assured that the 
facts as he gives them are 
authentic, and shown in 
true proportion, There is 
also the virtue of a clear 
and well-balanced narrative, 
eminently readable. Nor 
are the thoughts,”” or 
rather the statements, in- 
variably “old,” for the 
Revolution, as he points 
out, released a vast mass 
of fresh evidence, largely in 
the form of private letters 
and diaries. ‘* As a student 
of history,”” he adds here, 
‘I must pay the warmest 
tribute to Professor Michael 
Pokrovsky, the communist 
historian, to whom fell the 
priceless opportunity of 
making the greater part of 
this rich material accessible.” 


The chief official source 
of information is the 
verbatim report (filling 
seven volumes of about 
500 pages each) of the 
Provisional Government’s 
Investigating Commission 
set up by Kerensky in 1917, 
directly after the Tsar’s 
abdication. The Commiss- 
ion was at work for eight lh eam Oe. < 
months between the March Is. 
and November Revolutions 
of that year. Equally 
important are the Empress Alexandra’s daily letters 
to her husband during their long periods of separa- 
tion, with his much shorter replies. Indicating the 
main trend of the evidence, Sir Bernard Pares writes: 
‘The story which emerges from this material is as tragic 
as anvthing I have ever known. Following the events 
throughout . . . 1 have become quite convinced that 
the cause cof the ruin came not at all from below but from 
above. The Tsar had many opportunities of putting 
things right, and several times he was on the point of taking 
them ; the reader will find out why he did not. . . . We 
are faced with the strangest of human tangles, the com- 
plicated and abnormal relations of three persons— Rasputin, 
the Empress and the Emperor: set in an ascending order 
of authority and a descending order of influence. Yet 
it is impossible to treat this story as an intimately personal 
are dealing with the most critical 
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events in the history of a people covering an enormous 
part of the surface of the earth.” 


. . 


It becomes abundantly clear that the reason why the 
Tsar missed his chances of preventing catastrophe was 
that the Empress consistently opposed any suggestion of 
Liberal reform, and time after time induced him to dismiss 
Ministers who showed a tendency in that direction and 
to replace them with reactionaries. We find her con- 
tinually striving to turn this mildest of men into a 
domineering despot. Such a part he knew himself to be 
incapable of playing, and he often told her so, as when he 
made the pathetic protest—‘* one cannot snap at everyone.” 
It seems strange that a granddaughter of Queen Victoria, 
presumably brought up within range of her influence, 
should have become so religiously obsessed with the idea 
of autocracy, as something different from other forms of 
monarchy. ‘ Repeatedly,” writes Sir Bernard, ‘‘ she marks 
this distinction: ‘But we are anointed by God.’” 
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COMMEMORATING THE HUNDRED YEARS OF NEW ZEALAND’S HISTORY AS A BRITISH COLONY AND BRITISH DOMINION : 
- POSTAGE STAMPS, WHICH WILL BE ON SALE IN THE DOMINION FROM JANUARY 2, 
By the Treaty of Waitangi, 1840, New Zealand became a British Colony; in 1852 she was granted self-government. 
stamps Maori weapons and ornament are introduced. Their subjects and colours are—#d.: 
deep green. ld.: 
the five British Sovereigns during the 100 years of New Zealand’s history as a Co 


the rediscovery and charting of New Zealand by Captain 


green-black frame, silver-buff centre. 
engraved and printed by Messrs. Bradbury Wilkinson and Co., 


Unhappily, she never acquired the wider and more demo- 
cratic outlook which inspired Tennyson to say— 


And statesmen at her council met 
Who knew the seasons when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and r-ake 
The bounds of freedom wider yet. 


As it is, we get the impression that the Empress Alexandra 
was a fatal example of rigid piety, combined with inex- 
perience of the world, placed by destiny in an exalted 
position that gave her an incalculable influence for good 
or evil. Her blind faith in Rasputin, it seems, was not 
entirely due to his power of healing her afflicted son (a 
power which Sir Bernard Pares states he undoubtedly 
possessed). She also saw in that disreputable “ prophet” 
a type and representative of the Russian peasantry, who 
all looked up to the Tsar and had no use for reformers. 


the landi 


lony and a Dominion; purple 
Abel Tasman’s discovery of New Zealand in 1642; brown frame, deep green centre. 2)d.: 
1840, by which New Zealand was ceded to the British Crown; 
landing of the New Zealand Company’s immigrants, the founders of Wellington, on Petone Beach, Jan. 22 
New Zealand’s progress in transport from bullock-wagon to aeroplane ; 
arrival and the hoisting of the British flag at Akaroa, Aug. 11, 1 
frozen mutton by the “ Dunedin” from Port Chalmers on Feb. 15, 1882; 


violet frame, sage-green centre. 3d.: the 
, 1840; crimson frame, purple 
purple frame, brown centre. 5d.: H.M.S. “ Brito- prayers.” 
840; brown frame, blue centre. 6d. : 2 
violet frame, green centre. 7d.: 
or home, illustrating the Maori arts of oratory and decoration and their contribution to New Zealand’s history ; red frame, 
gold-mining by individual prospectors in 1861 and by a modern dredge in 1940; 


: ning orange frame, Sage-green centre. 
: the age-old giant kauri pine, Tane Mahuta; 


Kiet —aag # — designed in New Zealand and 


Did she and 
her husband 
ever realise the enormous mischief she had wrought, 
and perceive how, by their own conduct, they had 
together drawn disaster on themselves and their people ? 
Such a speculation arises when we see the Empress 
(after the murder of Rasputin) seated at her desk “ staring 
at a portrait of Marie Antoinette which stood facing 
her.” Even after the Tsar’s abdication and _ their 
removal to Tobolsk, she says in a letter: “I thank 
God for all that there has been . I shall live on 
memories. I feel myself mother of the country.” 
Sir Bernard Pares says, regarding their state of mind at 
that time: ‘“‘One does not find in Nicholas any strong 
desire to escape. On her side one feels that there was 
still a hope not only of rescue, but even of a possible 
recovery of power. Her view was that Russia could not 
do without the Tsar and some day must again turn to 
him.”? Later, during the last journey to Ekaterinburg, 
we read: ‘“‘ When it was suggested that Nicholas was 
going to Moscow to be tried, the ex-Tsar replied : ‘ Trial ? 
Nonsense!’ The idea which he seemed to have was that 
on reaching Moscow he 
would be conveyed out of 
the country to Sweden, or 
more probably Denmark, 
where he had royal 
kinsfolk.”” Apparently he 
and the Empress went to 
their doom completely un- 
conscious that they were 
themselves in any way re- 
sponsible for what had 
happened. 


. . . 


Sir Bernard Pares finds 
in the Empress’s letters 
“the chief cue to the fall 
of the monarchy” and 
‘*‘ indispensable evidence of 
that side of her activity for 
which she must answer 
before the bar of history,” 
as “-a source of ruin for 
millions of human beings.” 
While thus convicting her 
of a disastrous interference 
in politics, however, he 
refutes all charges against 
her personal character and 
stresses the purity of her 
motives. ‘“‘ With the Em- 
press,” we read, ‘“‘ Raspu- 
tin’s influence was ... an 
absolute obsession; but 
nothing could be clearer 
than its limitations. He was 
for her a holy man, almost 
a Christ: she at one time 
speaks of him as such. It 
would have seemed treason 
to her to doubt it, when he 
appeared at last as an 
answer to her prayers and 
accomplished the miracle 
which the doctors had de- 
clared to be impossible ; 
and for that very reason 
she entirely and absolutely 
refused to believe that there 
was any truth at all in 
what was said against 
him. . . . We shall miss 
the whole tragedy of this 
story, if we do not realise 
that it was a Victorian 
English prudery in her 
which simply refused to 
face the facts, as too dis- 
gusting for belief, in the 
light of the ‘ prophet’s’ 
conduct in the palace, his 
talk of religion, and what 
he was doing for her son 
in answer to her agonised 


1940. 


In most of these 
of the Maoris in their main 
k in 1769; red frame, deep 


the signing of the 


the first shipment of 
a Maori Council before a 


The tale of the Russian 
Army’s heroic part in the 
Great War is told at con- 
siderable length, along with 
the sinister story of political intrigue and official incompet- 
ence in St. Petersburg. There came a time, while the Tsar 
was away at the front, when the government of Russia 
was really in the hands of Rasputin. Of this period Sir 
Bernard Pares writes : “‘ To put them in the order in which 
they counted—he, the Empress and Protopopov were in 
constant conference and their wishes were then 
communicated to the Emperor for confirmation. At 
times the Empress actually wrote out a list of all the 
decisions that were to be taken and asked for a simple 
telegram to confirm them.”’ She would not brook 
opposition. “‘In face of the speeches in the Duma,” we 
read later, ‘“‘“she saw her whole position and that of 
Rasputin vitally threatened and, in the words of Simanovich, 
she became * like a furious lioness defending her lair.’ On 
the 12th she had written of Protopopov and Stiirmer : 
‘They both believe in Our Friend’s wonderful, God-sent 
[Continued on page 36. 
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A FATAL FIRE IN QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


21 
IN THE CITY DANGER ZONE : THE BARBICAN FIRE. 


The most disastrous fire which has occurred for some time in the City danger zone broke out 
at 7 p.m. on June 27 at the corner of Barbican and New Zealand Avenue, E.C. 
was issued to all fire stations in the L.C.C. area to send appliances, and soon 
firemen were engaged at the scene of the fire. 
Fire Service were also on duty. 


A general call 

hree hundred 

Some two hundred members of t Auxiliary 
there were about a hundr 


eight other buildings were damaged. Many of the 

warehouses concerned were stocked with highly inflammable goods. which fed the flames so that 

at one time it looked as if the fire would spread down to the junction of Aldersgate and Barbican 
Photographs by Keystone and Associated Press 
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THE FIRE IN QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, IN WHICH ONE WOMAN WAS” KILLED: 

(UPPER) DRAMATIC RESCUES FROM THE WINDOWS OF THE #LAZING BUILDINGS, AND 

(LOWER) A FIREMAN PLAYING JETS OF WATER ON TO THE RAGING FLAMES FROM 
ONE OF THE HIGH TOWERS ERECTED FOR THE PURPOSE 


On June 26 a woman lost her life and 
premises of Schenkers, Ltd., shipping and 


f Sidcup, 


THE MOST DISASTROUS FIRE IN THI CITY FOR MANY YEARS (UPPER) FIREMEN 
PLAYING THEIR HOSES ON THE BURNING BUILDINGS FROM TURNTABLE LADDERS AND 


ex gul 


GPd und Fox Photos.) 


‘WAMAANAAAAAAAAAAAMAAAAAAANAA AAMAS AAA AEANAE LAL EAAAT TTT 


(LOWER) AUXILIARY FIREMEN, WEARING STEEL HELMETS, HELPING THE FIRE BRIGADES 
ro PREVENT THE FLAMES FROM SPREADING TO NEARBY BUILDINGS 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: OUTSTANDING EVENTS AT HOME 
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TO TKAVEL AT FOUR KNOTS AND MANNED BY EIGHTY VOLUNTEERS: A HUGE FLOATING 


DOCK LEAVING PORTSMOUTH FOR AN UNKNOWN DESTINATION. (Sport and General.) 


The enormous floating dock seen in the above illustration has been 
a familiar sight in Portsmouth Harbour for many years. On June 24 
the dock was towed out by Dutch tugs and later sailed for an unknown 
destination, with eighty men who volunteered for the duration of 
the voyage. Floating docks, which are not so infrequent a sight 
in the Channel as might be imagined, travel at about four knots. 
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THE WINNER OF THE GREYHOUND DERBY AT THE WHITE 
CITY: HIGHLAND RUM WITH HIS SILVER TROPHY. (4.P.) 
The Greyhound “ Derby,”” which took place at the White City on 
June 24, was won by Highland Rum, a racing greyhound of Irish pedi- 
gree. Above, the winner, whose fine lines will be noted, is seen with 
the cup at his kennels, where he was “ at home” to friends at Walton- 
on-Thames, and accompanied by his trainer, Mr. Fortune, his owner, 
Mr. Harty, and the kennel boy, who remained with the animal through- 
out several nights before the great race. 


” ail 


OF THE ROYAL 


THE VANISHING BEAUTY OF SAIL: A NORWEGIAN 
TRAINING-SHIP IN NEW YORK HARBOUR. (Wide World.) 
The wind-propelled sailine vessel, which called forth lyrical praise 
from Conrad and Masefield and scores of other writers on the 
sea at the close of last century, is rapidly disappearing from the 
face of the ocean, and will soon be naught but a “ museum piece. 
This striking photograph is of the “Christian Radich,” @ full- 
rigged Norwegian training-ship from Oslo with 94 Merchant Marine 
cadets on board, taken as she sailed into New York Harbour. 


AN INTERESTING DEMONSTRATION OF ITALIAN NAVAL POWER: A VISITING SQUADRON 
ITALIAN NAVY MOORED IN A SPANISH PORT. (L.N.A.) 


On June 19 the First Squadron of the Italian Navy sailed from Naples 
on a fortnight’s visit to Spanish ports, to Lisbon and Tangier. The 
squadron, consisting of more than thirty ships, included the two battle- 
ships “Cavour” and ‘‘ Giulio Cesare,” ten cruisers, twenty destroyers, 
and an unspecified number of submarines, and carried in all about 
1000 officers and 20,000 ratings. Our picture gives a view of the 
squadron moored in close formation in Spanish waters. 





ON EXHIBITION AT 145, PICCADILLY: EARL BALDWIN’S 

PRESENTATION COPY OF LAWRENCE OF ARABIA’S “* THE 

SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM” AND HIS BRIAR PIPE OF 
INTERNATIONAL FAME. (Keystone.) 





SOUVENIRS OF PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND PRINCESS MARGARET AT THE ROYAI THE ORIGINATOR OF THE EXHIBITION, PRINCESS ALICE, COUNTESS OF ATHLONE, EXAMINING 


AND HISTORIC EXHIBITION : A CORNER OF THE ROYAL 
DILLY. (Keystone.) 


London is accustomed to exhibitions of every type and character, and 


NURSERY AT 145, PICCA- SOME PERSONAL BELONGINGS OF 
AND 


“unique” is a term which 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH, PRINCESS MARGARET, PRINCE EDWARD, 


PRINCESS ALEXANDRA. (Wide World.) 
where the babyhood of their two daughters was spent. Objects of art or of historic interest have 


can rarely be appa to any one of them. The new Exhibition of Royal and Historic Treasures, | been loaned by every member of the Royal Family, and the exhibits are extraordinarily varied 


in aid of the F 


eritage Craft Schools at Chailey, Sussex, is certainly unique, however. It was | 
opened on June 29 by the originator and President, Princess 


Alice, Countess of Athlone, at 
145, Piccadilly, the house which their Majesties occupied for several years after their marriage and | 


and George III.’s razor 


in character, ranging from Lord Baldwin’s pipe and Nelson’s stick to Queen Elizabeth's petticoat 
The Exhibition, which includes much of their Majesties’ origina! furni- 
ture, and a clock which plays “ 


God Save the King,” will remain open until September 29 


AND ABROAD. 
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NEWS FROM ALL QUARTERS: A PICTORIAL SURVEY OF CURRENT EVENTS. 





BEFORE THE CRASH AND LEADING AFTER 21 LAPS OUT OF THE 33 OF THE COURSE: A FEW SECONDS AFTER THE CRASH FROM WHICH SEAMAN DIED LATER THE SAME 
DICK SEAMAN CORNERING IN HIS MERCEDES ON A WET .SURFACE. (A.P.) DAY: THE CAR, OVERTURNED AND IN FLAMES (Keyste ) eer 
. é ’ a AS Py AMES, /STOME. 


On June 25 Mr. Richard Seaman, a leading British racing motorist, died in Spa Hospital, Belgium, 
having been injured and burned when his Mercédés car overturned in the Belgian Grand Prix 


he made his début with the German team of Mercédés-B i i 
I nade t 4 -Benz. and in 1938 came the high i 
in his career, when he won the German. Grand Prix at the Nurburg Ring, and was ater Saietaed 


earlier in the day. He was leading after 21 of the 33 laps when the fatal crash occurred ru f i i i 

, : 1 z : s . nner-up for the European champions iulei i 
Seaman, hogs was Mee White years old, began his racing career in 1933 with a two-litre Bugatti. daughter of the mhanaging “director of ae hisses Mee See ne pi ig Ericka Popp. 
In 1934 he joined Mr. itney Straight’s stable of racing cars, achieving many successes. In 1937 in Spa Hospital. A portrait of Mr. Seaman appears on page 28 oe ee oe 
































A BELGIAN CATASTROPHE 
WHICH CAUSED AT LEAST 
ONE DEATH AND IMMENSE 
DAMAGE : A VIEW OF 
THE ALBERT CANAL AT 
GODSCHEIDE, A SUBURB 
OF HASSELT, WHERE IT 
BURST ITS BANKS. 
(Central Press.) 


The new £15,000,000 Albert 
Canal, which was to have been 
officially opened to traffic to- 
day (July 1), burst its banks 
on June 26 at Hasselt, the 
capital of the Limburg 
province, flooding the lower 
part of the town and causing 
the death of the engineer 
responsible for the construc- 
tion of the canal and damage 
estimated at hundreds of 
millions of francs. The Rus- 
sian engineer, M. Ivan Cog- 
ean, who rushed to the scene 
when leakages were first 
reported, was killed by 
falling masonry. 


IN MEMORY OF THOSE LOST IN THE FRENCH SUBMARINE * PHENIX THE SERVICE HELD THE BURIAL OF THE BRITISH VICTIM OF A JAPANESE ATTACK: THE FUNE 
. - / ° RAi 





AT NOTRE DAME IN PARIS ON JUNE 23. (Wide World.) AT HUNGJAO OF MR. R. M. TINKLER ( Keystone.) 
A service in memory of those lost in the French submarine “ Phénix,” which disappeared on Jue 15 The fun f ] 
‘ ’ tig j ' eral of Mr. R. M. Tinkler, the Englishman wh lec u 7 fe 
with a crew of seventy-one on board during a practice dive in Cam-Ranh Bay, was held at Notre Dame wounds inficted by Japanese marines the Saeed ited 4 soy a following bayonet 
in Paris on June 23. The dead were represented by an anchor flanked by naval guards. The service Hungjao cemetery. After the fracas at the British-owned J n on Mil Pc ‘ ne. Mr ti ws 
_ ter ' ) as ry t nO \ ju nong ing r inkier 


was attended by M. Lebrun, the President of the Republic; M. Daladier, the Prime Minister; the British was arrested, and, with his wounds roughly sewn up, moved ss 
and German Ambassadors, and other members of the Diplomatic Corps before being operated on A strong shoe st was } iged ' y +} Yar 
e g oper 73 ¢ str prote ‘ odged < he tush 
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“HOW STRONG IS BRITAIN?”: 


OUNT PUCKLER was, until recently, London 

correspondent of the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 

and this book, written by one who knows Britain 

and the British, is an attempt to give his own country- 

men a just idea of the resources and weaknesses of 

Britain as a Power which might be called upon to 
face a major war. 

Just it is; and, so far as its limits of size allow, 
comprehensive. The author throughout writes like a 
man who wishes to state the facts ; whatever may be 
his own opinions and wishes, he leaves them out of 
account in a manner rare amongst political authors, 
and especially German ones. Here and 
there occur comprehensible omissions. 


Pe NS 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


but so are other navies; and in concentrating on a 
vast Air Force expansion Britain is doing precisely 
what Count Piickler, as a detached observer, would 
recommend. His account of our various forces is 
succinct and his commentary interesting throughout. 
Our great defensive weakness (for he assumes instant 
and vast air-raiding as the first action of undeclared 
war) is the concentration of so much of our industry 
and a quarter of our population in the London area. 
On the whole, it is evident that he thinks that, granted 
intelligent and vigorous action now, we can be as 
formidable to our enemies as ever we were. And it 


By COUNT PUCKLER.* 


militarism and peace-time slackness about organisation 
means demoralisation or apathy, and that they must 
not suppose that because we stand pin-pricks without 
retaliation all the fight has gone out of us. “A lion 
which allows its hairs to be pulled out without offering 
any very serious objection can very easily become an 
object of contempt. Its prestige begins to decline, 
and perhaps the world even tends to forget that it 
is a lion after all. Now British prestige is almost 
constantly being subjected to attacks of one kind 
and another in various parts of the world, and very 
often the only answer is a protest by the Foreign 

Office and a certain amount of growl- 

ing in the Press. In this way the idea 





In his argument, quite sound, that 
British Governments to-day are largely 
governed by ethical considerations, he 
allows for the influence of the prima 
facie case which the Germans had for 
annexing the Sudetenland, but he 
wrote too early for Prague, and he is 
silent as to the reactions caused here 
by the brutalities and robberies com- 
mitted by the régime against Jews and 
others. He makes it a charge against 
us that we refuse ‘‘ to give back Ger- 
many her colonies,’’ though he points 
out elsewhere, as one of our advantages 
gained since 1914, that ‘‘ the seizure 
of Germany’s colonies in Africa means 
that British shipping to-day has 
nothing to fear there: and that the 
enormous Indian Ocean is once again 
safely in British hands.’’ But on the 
whole it is a book which might have 
equally well been written by an 
Englishman resolved to be scientific- 
ally honest without being influenced 
by either fear or desire. And, since 
the ordinary Englishman is extremely 
vague about the problems discussed, 
it should be as enlightening to the 
public here as to the public in Ger- 
many, and may even serve as a 
stimulus to us—which it, presumably, 
was not intended to be. 

The Englishman who goes through 
it ‘‘ hoping for the best ’’ will find 
himself constantly alternating between 
depression and comfort. There is, no 
doubt, nothing novel about the state- 
ment that since we became the Work- 
shop of the World we have gradually 
lost our pre-eminence, and that though 
much may be done to assist our export 
trade, in the old degree that pre- 
eminence is irrecoverable. The figures 
about the decay of our shipbuilding 
and shipping industries are melancholy, 
and it cannot be a permanent consola- 
tion that the yards are once again 
busy with Government orders. There 
is not much cheer about the chapter 
on Agriculture. The foreign visitor 
was a little over the mark who said 
that ‘‘ the British Minister for Agri- 
culture should really be called the 
Minister for Golf Courses and Flower 
Gardens "’ ; but even if it be true that 
our gross output of food is about the 
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illustrated weekly journal. 


of a novel description. 


Our ‘Readers and Photographers 


at Home and Abroad. 





HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS”’ has always been 
famed for its treatment of the various branches of Science. 
illustrations are known 
throughout the world, and its pages dealing with Natural History 
and Ethnology are of equal value. 
dealt with in our pages in a more extensive way than in any other 
We take this opportunity, therefore, of 
urging our readers to forward to us photographs of interest in these 
branches of Science. 


Its archeological articles and 


Few people visiting the less-known parts of the world fail to 
equip themselves with cameras, and we wish to inform explorers 
and others who travel that we are glad to consider photographs 
which show curious customs of various nationalities, civilised and 
uncivilised, their sports, habits, and costumes; in fact, anything 
of a little-known or unusual character. 


We are very pleased to receive also photographs dealing with 
Natural History in all its branches, especially those which are 
Our pages deal thoroughly with unfamiliar 
habits of birds, animals, fishes, and_ insects. 


To Archzologists we make a special appeal to send us the results 
of recent discoveries. 


In addition, we are glad to consider photographs or rough 
sketches illustrating important events throughout the world; but 
such contributions should be forwarded by the quickest possible 
route, immediately after the events. 


We welcome contributions and pay well for all material accepted 
for publication. 


When illustrations are submitted, each subject sent should be 
accompanied by a suitable description. 
Contributions should be addressed to: The Editor, The /llustrated 
London News, 32-34, St. Bride Street, London, E.C.4. 


These and other subjects are 


has arisen that British prestige is on 
the wane and the conclusion is facile 
that Great Britain is too weak to 
prevent it.”” But ‘the interests of 
Great Britain are many and varied, 
and they are so spread over the world 
that she cannot possibly exert her 
full power every time one of her minor 
interests is attacked. In order to avoid 
frittering away or prematurely expend- 
ing the strength of the country, the 
British Government must decide care- 
fully in each individual case exactly 
how much strength it is worth while 
exerting.”’ These sentences might 
well be borne in mind by many in 
this country. 

There are final passages which may 
enlighten German readers, not concern- 
ing our strength alone but concerning 
our governing ideals. Count Piickler 
maintains that, since the Statute of 
Westminster, the Empire is more 
united than ever, and points out that, 
in British eyes, it is a League of 
Nations in itself, and a model to the 
rest of the world. At a time when 
so much malicious play is made abroad 
about our difficulties and ‘ atrocities ”’ 
on isolated fringes like Palestine and 
the North-West Frontier, he is almost 
warm in his demonstration that we 
keep a quarter of the world in peace and 
are giving it an ever-growing liberty. 

Air raid precautions are important 
enough ; even in the Island of Skye 
(my information regarding activities 
there is admittedly second-hand) they 
can do no harm. But the growth and 
storage of food and the control of 
overseas communications in war- 
time are crucially important: and 
the two are inter-related, as the less 
we depend on our depleted merchant 
fleet for food, the fewer ships we shall 
have to detail for convoying. Once we 
have permanently fixed these facts in 
our minds we may reasonably look 
with complacency on certain other 
facts. Foreigners learnt little from the 
rally to the Boer War; the last war, 
and recent developments, have taught 
them something: they can no longer 
hoodwink themselves into thinking that 
the Empire, in an emergency, is liable 
to “‘ go on strike.’’ “ It may be taken 








same as it was in 1913, we cannot 
overlook the facts that the population 
has increased and that, during the last war, we were 
within a few weeks of starvation and that, even if 
if it be true that warships are now fairly well pro- 
tected against submarines and aircraft, we cannot be 
sure what risks merchant shipping will run from 
bombers. Our investments abroad, again, are shakier 
than they were, and the outlets for our money-lending 
activities progressively shrink as economic self- 
sufficiency spreads and the practice of repudiation 
has to be faced. But Great Britain is still the richest 
country in the world, and has a unique command of 
raw materials, whilst, in Count Piickler’s eyes, she is 
much stronger in a military sense than pessimists allow. 
Even before the recent measures for strengthening 
the Army, he did not find our Army hopelessly in- 
adequate to the needs of a country which had no 
land frontiers and ran no risk of invasion unless a 
Navy was defeated whose defeat would bring ruin in 
any event. The Navy may be smaller than of old, 








By Count Pickler, Translated 
from the German by Edward Fitzgerald. (Routledge ; 7s. 6d.) 


** How Strong is Britain?” 


is equally evident that he is impressed by the prepara- 
tions which we are making, and particularly with the 
“shadow factories.”” It is true that we have been 
tardy, and men will still blame our post-war Govern- 
ments for that tardiness. But we tend to forget 
(what Count Piickler points out) how much better 
prepared we are at the moment than we were—not, 
say, in 1931, but in 1914, when we had virtually no 
framework at all for expansion in any direction, 
human or material. We may have been frightened 
out of our lethargy ; at least, in his opinion, we have 
been roused to remarkable effect. 

The conclusions to be drawn by us from the book— 
obvious, but always needing restatement—are that our 
main objects must be to retain command of the seas 
against surface, under-surface, and over-surface craft, 
to earn money abroad, and to reduce so far as possible, 
though we cannot entirely do away with, our depen- 
dence upon overseas food supplies. The main warn- 
ings which Count Piickler addresses to others are 
that they must not repeat the fatal and old mistake 
of thinking that our good temper and dislike of 


as absolutely certain,’’ says Count 

Piickler, ‘‘ that neither Australia nor 
New Zealand would think of neutrality.” ‘‘ The 
Union of South Africa,’’ he states, with some obvious- 
ness, ‘ would first want to know who were the enemies 
of Great Britain’; but he adds, austerely repressing 
even a sigh, that ‘‘if amongst those enemies was a 
power which in the event of victory would perhaps 
demand colonies in the South of the African continent, 
there would be little doubt about the decision of the 
Union ; it would assist Great Britain with all the forces 
at her command.’ Canada, he says, is ‘‘ the most 
difficult case.’’ Even here he admits that ‘ should 
Great Britain obviously be in a position of great 
jeopardy at any time during the course of the war, 
the economic interest of Canada would then very 
probably lead to her throwing her full military weight 
into the scales on Great Britain's side.’’ It doesn’t 
matter to us what motive he ascribes, and if he can 
see nothing behind Canada’s movements but ‘‘ economic 
interest,’’ that is his affair. The thing that matters 
is that those who feel like challenging Britain should 
realise that they are challenging a United Empire as 
well: it might give them pause 
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on that most fascinating theme, the “ Origin of 
the Vertebrates.’"’ Now those who have had no 
training in zoology may well ask, to begin with, 
what ave ‘‘the Vertebrates’’? Broadly speaking, 
the term is used to include all those members of the 
animal kingdom which have a backbone—a more or 
less flexible rod running the whole length of the body 
from head to tail, as, for example, in the fishes, rep- 
tiles, and so on, up to and including man himself. 
But these did not come into being as, so to speak, 
“finished products of Nature,” 
but as a consequence of adjust- 
ments, made in the course of 
millions of years, by way of 
responses to the _ conditions 
imposed on them in the course 
of their pursuit of food. The 
start was made, in the case of 
each of the great groups, by 
lowly creatures barely distin- 
guishable from members of that 
other, yet larger, division of 
the animal kingdom which we 
call the Invertebrates, because 
they have no such continuous 
supporting-rod. In the very 
earliest members of the Verte- 
brate group, indeed, no more than 
a rudiment, an ‘“‘ adumbration,”’ 
of a backbone can be found. 

To tell the whole story of 
this wonderful evolution without 
citing the evidence derived from 
the laborious studies of com- 
positive anatomists would be 
mpossible. The broad outlines, 
however, of this fascinating 
history of the Vertebrates “in 
the making’”’ are to be traced, 
not in a continuous sequence, 
but along tortuous pathways 
full of pitfalls. As a specimen 
of the nature of the pedigree- 
hunting which has to be done 
to unravel this tangled skein, 
let me begin, not with the very 
lowest type, but with those 
strange and most interesting 
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2. ONE OF THE COLONY-FORMING SPECIES: THE REMARKABLE 
THOUSANDS OF INDIVIDUALS ARISE FROM “A TUBE-SHAPED 


I. A COMMON ASCIDIAN OF THE SEASHORE * 
DENDROPOA GROSSULARIS, GROWING ON ROCKS AND SHOWING THE TWO TUBES FOR THE INTAKE AND 





SEA-SQUIRTS. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” ‘The Courtship of Animals,” ‘‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’ etc. 


HAVE had occasion recently to refresh my memory 


of the tadpoles of frogs and toads. That is to say, they 
have a well-defined body, which is propelled through 
the water by a large tail. Internally they are found 
to possess a ‘‘ notochord,” the forerunner of the 
vertebral column of the higher vertebrates, from the 
fishes to man himself. And, in like manner, there 
runs along the top of this a nerve cord to the brain. 
But the mouth takes the form of a sucker, and with 
this they quickly fasten themselves to rocks and 
stones on the sea-floor, head downwards. Henceforth 
their growth is retrogressive. The tail, as in the 





ONE OF THE “ SEA-SQUIRTS,” 


EXPULSION OF WATER. 


PYROSOMA, IN WHICH 3. HAVING A’ GLASS-LIKE BODY, 
BODY WHICH MAY BE 


4 FT, IN LENGTH AND I10 IN. IN DIAMETER. 


At night these colonies emit a powerful phosphorescent light, and when swimming in large numbers 
light up the sea over enormous areas. 


animals commonly called ‘‘ sea-squirts,’’ which those 
of my readers who enjoy hunting in  rock-pools 
during the summer holiday will almost certainly 
have encountered, and almost as certainly have 
wondered what particular kind of animals they could 
be. They shall be described presently. Suffice it to 
say now that they are but one of four types of 
the sea-squirt tribe differing so widely in form from 
one another that their inter-relationship was not made 
clear until after a great deal of patient research by 
marine zoologists, extending over many years. 

So complex is the story that it is difficult to know 
where to begin. There is nothing else quite like it 
in all the rest of the animal kingdom, for it concerns, 
throughout, the history of successful degenerates. 
They enter on the stage with the promise of beginning 
a life of more or less dignified success, yet they all 
travel along different roads to inevitable degeneracy. 
On hatching from™ the egg they speedily develop 
into larvae resembling those of many larval fishes, or 
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THE CLUSTER-GROWING 


jelly-bag ’’! 
Photograph by Douglas P. Wilson, Marine Biological Laboratory, Plymouth. 
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is for the intake of fresh water, bringing in food 
and oxygen, and the other for the discharge of the 
water which has become vitiated. If one of these 
bags, such as is shown in the cluster-growing Dendrodoa 
(Fig. 1), is touched by the fingers it will send out a jet 
of water by the contraction of the case—hence the 
Mame sea-squirts. Some species are tubular and 
stand up vertically, and others are compound, forming 
a colony of individuals. A large number of species 
display this colonial form of life. And some reproduce 
by budding, rather than from eggs. Horizontal bands of 
tissue grow out from the base 
of the colony, and from these, 
eventually, ‘‘buds’’ appear, to 
grow upwards from the rock 
into individuals like those of 
the parent colony. 

Standing in the strongest 
possible contrast with these 
sedentary types are the strange, 
barrel-shaped “ Salps,’’ such 
as is shown in Fig. 3. Herein 
the body is transparent as glass, 
and would be invisible but for 
solid, muscular, encircling bands, 
which, by their contraction and 
expansion, alternately draw in 
a column of water bringing in 
food, and then force it out 
again, thereby driving the body 
forwards. But it displays a 
strange reproductive mode of 
multiplication, known as the 
alternation of generations. In 
the one shown, this is by the 
normal means of eggs, but the 
offspring in no way resemble 
the parent form. Instead, they 
are linked up to form a long 
chain of individuals which give 
rise, when their time for repro- 
duction arrives, to the parent 
form. The nearly-related species 
Doliolum looks like a glass barrel 
bound round by hoops, which 
are muscle-bands for propelling 


It is difficult to regard this species as one of the “ primitive Vertebrates,” but it began life as a tadpole-larva, to be the body. Very often one 
presently transformed into its degenerate adult state—a mere “ 


of the Crustacea, known as 
Phronima, enters this barrel, 





WITH TRANSVERSE MUSCULAR BANDS WHICH BY THEIR 
CONTRACTION AND EXPANSION PROPEL IT THROUGH THE WATER ONE OF THE “ SALPS” 
(ADULT FORM). 


This species, one of the “Salps,” lives in the open sea far from land. The adult, sexual stage gives 


rise to a long chain of asexual individuals. 


tadpole, is absorbed to build up the tissues of the 
body that is to be—a degenerate body. 

There are exceptions to every rule. In one group, 
for example, the Larvacee, the tadpole stage is retained 
throughout life. They never ‘‘ grow up.’’ There are 
many species, most of them no more than 
a few millimetres long, with transparent bodies. 
But one species runs up to a length of nearly two 
inches. All live in the open sea, and some are tinted 
with violet or orange, swimming at the surface in 
such myriads as to colour hundreds of acres of water. 

The next group, Ascidiacea, includes the familiar 
‘ sea-squirts,’’ to which reference has just been made. 
Most of these live anchored to rocks and present a 
great range in form and size and coloration. At 
first sight they have the appearance of bags of jelly, 
though some species have an external encrustation 
of gravel or broken shells. Some are as large as 
a walnut, some smaller, some larger, but all have 
two tubes projecting from the case. One of these 


eats away the contents, and uses the empty sheil as a 
sort of glass coach, feeding on the minute organisms 
drawn in by the waving of his swimming-legs 

Finally, we come to the no less remarkable Pyrosoma 
(Fig. 2). Here again the body is barrel-shaped and 
floats about in the open sea. But it is formed of a 
colony composed of hundreds of tube-like individuals 
which at night give out a brilliant phosphorescent 
light. There are four species of this type, the largest 
of which exceeds a length of four feet. 

In Australian waters they set the sea aglow at 
night, from east to west, as far as the eye can reach 
As the ship from which one of these shoals was seen 
ploughed its way through, flashes of light were emitted 
The late Professor Mosely, during the voyage of the 
Challenger, captured a giant Pyrosoma, 4 feet long 
and to inches in diameter. When hauled up he wrote 
his name with his finger on the surface of this colony 
as it lay on deck in a tub at night, and ‘my name 
came out in a few seconds in letters of fire 
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THE ALL-ENGLAND LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS : 
MEN AND WOMEN PLAYERS SELECTED FOR THE SINGLES. 
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HE fifty-eighth meeting for the All- 
England Lawn Tennis Champion- 
ships opened on June 26 and will 
continue until July 8. J. D. Budge, 
who last year won the Men's Singles, 
the Doubles (with G. Mako), and the 
Mixed Doubles (with Miss Alice Marble), 
has since become a professional player 
and is therefore not defending his 
titles. H. W. Austin is the only British 
representative among the seeded players 
for the Men’s Singles. He was runner-up 
to Budge last year, and this is the 
thirteenth meeting at which he has 
competed. D. McNeill became champion 
of France by beating R. L. Riggs in the 
final at Auteuil on June 17. The 
Americans are newcomers to the seeding 
list, as is 1. Tloczynski, of Poland, who 
had victories in the Davis Cup over 
H. Henkel and R. Menzel, of Germany. 
; Kho Sin Kie, the British Hard Court 
R. L. RIGGS (U.S.A.). Champion, who ranked as No. 8 last D. McNEILL (U.S.A.). H F. PUNCEC (Yugoslavia). 
Ranked No. 2 at Wimbledon. a Ranked No. 3 at Wimbledon. i Ranked No. 4 at Wimbledon. 
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IN PROGRESS ON THE CENTRE COURT AT WIMBLEDON WATCHED BY KEENLY 
H. W. AUSTIN (G.B.) AND J. ASBOTH (HUNGARY), AN EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD 


PLAY 
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H. W. AUSTIN (G.B.). 
Ranked No. 1 at Wimbledon. 
Was the runner-up in the Men’s Singles last year to 
J. D. Budge, who is not defending his title. This is his 
thirteenth Wimbledon, and he has twice reached the 
final, three times the semi-final and four times the last 
eight. Has recently returned from a long lecture tour. 
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H. HENKEL (Germany) i E. T. COOKE (U.S.A.). R. MENZEL (Germany). : I. TLOCZYNSKI (Poland). 
Ranked No. 5 at Wimbledon. i | Ranked No. 6 at Wimbledon. ; Ranked No. 7 at Wimbledon. it Ranked No. 8 at Wimbledon. 
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SEEDED COMPETITORS AT WIMBLEDON, 1939: 
FORMER AND NEW CENTRE COURT ASPIRANTS. 


year, has not been seeded at all, neither 
has O. Szigeti, the champion of Ger- 
many. Mrs. F. S. Moody (Helen Wills) 
is not defending her title, but Miss 
Helen Jacobs, who was runner-up last 
year, has been seeded No. 2, with Miss 
Alice Marble, the champion of America, 
as No. 1. Miss K. E. Stammers and 
Miss R. M. Hardwick represent Great 
Britain among the players seeded for 
the Women’s Singles. Miss Stammers 
was recently beaten by Miss Alice 
Marble in the final of the Women's 
Singles at the Kent Championships at 
Beckenham. Fru S. Sperling was 
beaten in the semi-finals last year by 
Mrs. Helen Wills Moody; she reached 
the final in 1931 and 1936 and the 
semi-final in 1933. Mme. R. Mathieu has 
been in the Singles semi-finals on five 
occasions, and Mlle. J. Jedrzejowska 
. reached the semi-final in 1936 and the 
FRU S. SPERLING (Denmark). : final in 1937. (Photographs by D. R. Stuart MISS HELEN JACOBS (U.S.A.). 
Ranked No. 3 at Wimbledon. ee en 
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MME. R. MATHIEU (France). 
Ranked No. 4 at Wimbledon. 
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Ranked No. 2 at Wimbledon. 
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ATTENTIVE SPECTATORS : 


THE MATCH WITH WHICH THE MEETING OPENED BETWEEN 
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MISS 


Ranked No. 1 at Wimbledon. 
The present champion of Americ Last year won the 
Women’s Doubles at Wimbledon with Mrs. S. P. Fabyan 
and the Mixed Doubles with J. D. Budge. In 1936 
won the U.S.A. Singles and Doubles Championships and 
4 visited England for the first time in 193 
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MRS. S. P. FABYAN (U.S.A.). MISS R. M. HARDWICK (G.B.). i 

Ranked No. 8 at Wimbledon 


MISS K. E. STAMMERS (G.B.). MLLE. J. JEDRZEJOWSKA (Poland) 
Ranked No. 7 at Wimbledon, i Ranked No. 6 at Wimbledon. i i 








; Ranked No, 5 at Wimbledon 
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HOBDAY. 
Died or June 24; 
aged sixty-nine. Was 
Principal and Dean 
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SIR FREDERICK ~ PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK H 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE AND NOTABLE OCCASIONS. 


JULY 4; 


1939 









“THE EARL OF INCH- 


CAPE. 
Died June 21; aged 
fifty-one. Chairman 


of Marine Insurance 





of the Royal Veterin- 
ary College, Camcen 


Town, .W., from 
1927 to 1937, and 
Emeritus Professor 


f Surgery since 1937. 
Was Hon. Veterinary 
Surgeon to the King 
and for years edited 
the ** Veterir 








= DR. W. M. CHILDS. 
Died June 21; aged 





seventy. An out- 
standing construc- 
tive educationalist 
and the maker of 


Reading University. 
of which he was Hon. 
Professor of Modern 
History and late 
Vice-Chancellor. In- 
fluenced by Canon 
Barnett at Toynbee 
Hall Author of 
‘Making a Univer 
sity,” 
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.» a partner in 
McKinnon, Macken- 
zie and Co., Calcutta, 
and a director (for- 


merly managing- 
director) of the 
P. & O. Steam 


Navigation Co., and 
of many other com- 
panies. Succeeded 
his father in _1932. 
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MR. J. E. CROUCH. 
Was killed in an 
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aeroplane accident 
on June 20; aged 
twenty-four. Suc- 


ceeded J. Childs as 
first jockey to the 
King on his retire- 
ment a few years ago 
and was retained by 
King George VI. 
Was flying to New- 
castle races when the 
aircraft was wrecked 
on Ettersgill Fell, 
Durham 
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THE CAPTAIN OF THE OXFORD THE CAPTAIN OF THE CAMBRIDGE Was_ killed when 

CRICKET XI, WHICH WILL) MEET RICKET XI. WHICH WILL MEET driving in the Bel- 

CAMBRIDGE ON JULY 1-4: MR. OXFORD AT LORD'S ON JULY 1-4 gian Grand Prix on 

E. J]. H. DIXON (ST. EDWARD'S AND MR. P.M. STUDD (HARROW AND June 25 ; aged 

CHRIST CHURCH). CLARE). 22 twenty-six. Had 

tor of * 2 achieved _consider- 
B an k rey f N ew Z ea- Se ee ee 


land, London. 1934- 
37. A member of the 
New Zealand House 

Representatives 

1899 to 1929. 
Minister of Justice : 
and Minister of De- : 
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NAVAL PERSONALITIES 
OF THE FLEETS OF 


Orient ; 


Far East; Admiral 


Vice-Admiral Oikawa, C.- 














FIVE 
From !. to r.: Captain Gonzaga, 
Vice-Admiral Decoux, C.-in-C. of the 
H. E. Yarnell, C.-in-C. of ; 
Vice-Admiral Sir Percy Noble, commanding the British China Station, and 
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IN THE FAR’ EAST: 


NATIONS IN 


COMMANDERS 
CHINESE WATERS. 
commanding the Italian naval forces in the 
French naval forces in the 
the American Asiatic fleet; 


in-C. of the Japanese China Seas Fleet. 
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EMR. R. SEAMAN. 

























able success as a 
racing motorist, hav- 
ing won the German 
Grand Prix, the Prix 
de Berne (three times 
in succession) and, in 
1935, the Masaryk 
Grand Prix at Brno, 
Czechoslovakia. 
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THE YOUNGEST MONARCH IN THE WORLD: Tub WINNER OF THE KING GEORGE V. GOLD 
KING FAISAL II, OF IRAQ WITH HIS” NURSE. CHALLENGE CUP: LIEUT.-COLONEL A. BETTONI. 
King Faisal I]. of Iraq succeeded his father, King Ghazi, :* . .».».».} ere = Lieut.-Colonel A. Bettoni, of Italy, won the King 
who died as the result of a motoring accident on April 4 \N UNUSUAL HONOUR ON THE OPENING DAY OF THE LAWN TENNIS CHAMPION- George V. Gold Challenge Cup with Adigrat, a fourteen- 
this year. The boy King celebrated his fourth birthday SHIPS AT WIMBLEDON: QUEEN MARY, WEARING SUN-GLASSES, WATCHING THE year-old chestnut gelding, at the International Horse 
n May 2, and shows every sign of having inherited the ’ Show at Olympia on June 20. Lieut. - Colonel 
porting tastes of his father. He is seen with his z PLAY ON THE CENTRE COURT WITH (LEFT) THE DOWAGER COUNTESS OF Bettoni equalled Captain Bizard’s initial faultless round 

English nurse on the steps of the Royal Palace. Z AIRLIE AND PRINCESS HELENA VICTORIA. and in the jump-off achieved a second faultless round. 
EEE is 





A JOINT FRANCO-TURKISH DECLARATION OF MUTUAL ASSISTANCE 








SIGNED IN PARIS = 

M. SUAD DAVA/’, THE TURKISH AMBASSADOR, SIGNING, WITH M. BONNET ON RIGHT 

On June 23 a joint Franco-Turkish declaration of mutual assistance was signed in Paris by 

Suad Davaz, the Turkish Ambassador, and M. Bonnet, the French For Minister. After 

the ceremony M. Bonnet said in reference to the declaration: “It is i place the 

‘obligations which bind France and Turkey on strictly parallel lines with those whi already 
unite Great Britain and Turkey.” 

Photographs by P.P.B., Lafayette, Elliott and Fry, D. R 
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THE TENT PEAK IN THE 
PAIDAR, LUDWIG 


HIMALAY 
SCHMADERE 
on June 15 that the 
three climbers 





The climbers are 


before makine the 


Sport and General, Topical, Keystone, Associate 
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FOR THE FiRST TIME: HERREN HERBERT % 
ERNST GROB, WHO MADE THE ASCENT, 

Tent Peak (24,126 ft.) in the Himalayas had been climbed 


AS CLIMBED 
R, AND 


from Munich—Herren Herbert Paidar, Ludwig Schmaderer, 
make the ascent. They reached the summit of the 
wn in the above photograph on their arrival in Bombay 





sir successful attempt on the Tent Peak. 


nd Press, and Wide World, 
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The World of the Theatre. 


By IVOR BROWN. 














OUT IN THE OPEN. 


HE less realistic the play the better does it fare upon a 
lawn instead of a stage. The al fresco theatre, whose 
season is now at its height, is best suited to fairy-tales and 
things of fantasy. That is why pageants, recruiting the 
earnest citizen to give us “‘ real history,” are often so un- 
convincing to a spectator. You have before you, let us 
say, the walls of a truly medizval castle, and then a pageant- 
master sets beside them two hundred model ratepayers, 
all carefully attired by the skilled costumier to look authen- 
tically medieval, and most of them feeling extremely 
self-conscious. 


Of course, it will not do. The actuality of the old walls 


is altogether too much for the artifice of the new performance. 
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‘* PERICLES,’ 


BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, WHICH WAS TO FINISH ITS RUN AT THE OPEN 


fascinating rendering of ‘‘ The Tempest” in the beautiful 
gardens of Worcester College, where there is an actual 
lake behind the lawn to simulate the coast and lagoon of 
Prospero’s island, the storm-scene had to be cut. It is the 
everlasting paradox of theatrical presentation that you can 
achieve a far more watery effect by having no real water 
at all. It was possible for the Oxford actors to glide serenely 
across the mere in a galleon of their own contriving ; but 
it was impossible to deliver the lines of the play’s first 
scene at all. You cannot rant of billows while Nature is 
giving you only a ripple. 

This is not to imply that ‘‘ The Tempest” is a bad 
open-air play. It can be an extremely good one. Once 
the sun has sunk low enough to allow the electrician free 


AIR THEATRE, REGENT’S PARK, TO-DAY (JULY I)? PERICLES (ROBERT EDDISON) READING 


THE RIDDLE TO ANTIOCHUS’ DAUGHTER 

(PATRICIA TUCKER) IN THE EARLY PART OF 

ACT 1.; ANTIOCHUS (ENTHRONED) IS PLAYED 
BY WILFRID WALTER. 


“ Pericles,” one of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ doubtful” works, 
is the second play produced at this year’s Open Air 
Season. The first was “Much Ado,” and the third is 
to be “‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” The producer is 
Robert Atkins, and the company includes Cathleen 
Nesbitt and Sylvia Coleridge, who play in “ Pericles” 
Dionyza and Thaisa. The choreography of the ballet 
in “ Pericles” is by Wendy Toye, and the premiére 

danseuse is Gerd Larsen. 

Photographs by Debenham. 


The latter is bound to look forced and feeble 
beside the magnificence of the ancient stones. 
In the same way, real trees bear hardly on 
actors trying to be pastoral. I can more 
easily believe in the Forest of Arden when I 
see it in a theatre than when I am watching 
foresters, in Wardour Street attire, brandishing 
spears and gustily pretending that the bos- 
cage of Regent’s Park is the thicket where 
Orlando doted upon Rosalind and Jaques 
gazed upon the hunted stag. 

But, if no pretence is made that the 
enacted tale has close relation to our normal 
lives, if it is a matter of enchanted islands or 
strange, miraculous travels, then it may be 
best suited by a garden setting, especially 
when it is drenched in the mutable magic 
of artificial light, now demurely dim, now 
a rich amber flood. That justified the choice 
of “ Pericles” for performance in the Park. 
For, whoever did write this piece — the 
vocabulary and phrasing are obviously Shake- 
spearean in parts—was spinning a yarn of fan- 
tastic adventures. ‘“ Pericles ’’ belongs to the 
early Jacobean theatre, in which romantic 
plots, with virgins wondrously preserved in 
a rapacious world, and much fine show of spectacular 
masquerade, were becoming rapidly popular. Shake- 
speare, who was always an adaptable man and noted 
and followed changes of taste, added the pleasures of 
masque and spectacle to all his later plays, and “ Pericles ”’ 
is a case in point. 

Of course, your marine episodes, of which “ Pericles "’ 
has its share, become more difficult. Ships launched in 
shrubberies and cruising upon grass are apt to look quaint, 
and, even if you have water handy, it will not oblige by 
rising into breakers when a storm is needed. It was signi- 
ficant that when the members of the O.U.D.S. recently 
gave, under the direction of Mr. Leslie French, a most 


THE PREMIERE DANSEUSE OF THE “ PERICLES’* BALLET: 


? 





play, the movement and variety of light thrown in strange 
shafts on wood and water may enormously assist and 
enhance the final scenes. For there Prospero is an 
active conjurer as well as a candidate for the retired list. 
At his command shapes and demons must appear, a sump- 
tuous banquet must vanish, and a surging ballet of 
nymphs and reapers suddenly emerge in this medley 
of magical effects. 

That finale may come poorly off upon an indoor stage : 
in Worcester Garden, although the night of my visit was 
by no means ideal for the purpose, the exquisite beauty of 
the place set the actors and dancers into a frame not only 
of loveliness, but of fantasy. The supposedly enchanted 


ONE OF THE DANCE SCENES IN ~ 
PLAYED BY PATRICIA LAFFAN, 





island had its proper air of poetry and wizardry. The 
motion of the branches against the flood-lit waters—waters 
silvered with the sweep of inquisitive swans, light-lured 
into the circle of performance—was superbly mingled 
with the melody of speech and instrument. What 
Wordsworth so happily called 

“The soft eye-music of slow-waving boughs ” 
was true cousin to the rhythm of Prospero’s mighty speeches. 

Here I would like to make one criticism. Why do 
producers so often cut ‘‘ The Tempest’s ” brief and curious 
epilogue ? It contains probably the last words which 
Shakespeare ever wrote in a play of his own contriving. 
(I omit his contributions to Fletcher's ‘ Henry VIII.”, 
which were a professional service to his company and his 





* PERICLES’? : THE “ DIANA” BALLET, WITH DIANA (TOP), 


colleagues, rather than an utterance of his 
own emotions.) Here are some of Prospero’s 
last lines, too poignant, surely, ever to be 
justly passed by : 


“Gentle breath of yours my sails 
Must fill, or else my project fails, 

Which was to please: now I want 
Spirits to enforce, art to enchant ; 

And my ending is despair, 

Unless I be relieved by prayer, 

Which pierces so, that it assaults 
Mercy itself, and frees all faults. 

As you from crimes would pardon ’d be, 
Let your indulgence set me free.” 


Odd speech indeed, and seeming to reflect the 
mood of the retiring dramatist, saddened by 
the prospect of failing powers and _ inability 
to please as he had pleased before. He asks 
for prayers. On the rare occasions when I[ 
have heard this speech delivered in the 
theatre I have found it immensely moving. 
Mr. Charles Laughton’s Prospero, for example, 
was poor in many ways, but exquisite in 
this finale. 

But to come back to “ Pericles.” No doubt 
it is the grossness of the comedy scenes, as 
well as doubts about the authorship, which 
have helped to keep this piece so much in 
obscurity. Mr. Parker’s always reliable re- 
searches reveal no performances, for example, 
between that of Phelps, at Sadler’s Wells, in 
1854, and that directed by Mr. Robert Atkins 
at the Old Vic in 1921. Now Mr. Atkins 
has renewed his belief in the piece by bringing 
it to London's garden theatre, and that is as 
good a site as any for this curious story of 
Levantine crime, innocence, adventure, travel, 
tempests, miracles, and make-believe of every 


GERD LARSEN. kind. For when the lighting is playing on 


a silhouette of trees, and when the voices 
Steal out from what seem to be enchanted groves and 
glades, we lightly accept Pericles and Marina as true 
children of romance. Under this spell we do not stop 
to ask why a piece of London turf should pass for the 
7Egean isles, where burning Sappho loved and sang 
and Shakespeare's pure Marina escaped the brutal clutch 
of sin and came scatheless through a hundred hazards 
Attending open-air drama is a warmer pastime at matinées, 
but what you gain in temperature you lose in atmosphere. 
The sun shows up the grease-paint and the motley: it is 
remorseless illumination. The cover of night is more 
merciful and the light of artifice scatters enchantments 
which the light of Nature can never so well contrive 
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THE DISCOVERY OF THE FIRST DEFINITE FOOTPRINTS OF A SAUROPOD. 


Tue DRawInG AND PHotocraPHs REprRopUCcED BY Courtesy OF ‘“‘ NatuRAL History,” THE MAGAZINE OF THE AMERICAN MusEuM OF NatuRAL History. 
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CLEARLY RETAINING THE MARKS OF THE FOUR TOES WHICH THE ANIMAL IS KNOWN, 
FROM SKELETAL REMAINS, TO HAVE POSSESSED ON ITS HIND FEET: 
OF A SAUROPOD—MORE THAN A YARD LONG. 
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&} THE MOST GIGANTIC ANIMAL THAT EVER WALKED THE EARTH: A RECON- 
~ STRUCTION OF A SAUROPOD DINOSAUR WHOSE FOSSILISED FOOTPRINTS HAVE 
} RECENTLY BEEN DISCOVERED IN TEXAS,.—([Drawn by Fred Mason.] 
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5 THE FOOTPRINTS OF A THREE-TOED 











DINOSAUR, AN ANIMAL SOME THIRTEEN > THE APPEARANCE OF THE SOLE OF A SAUROPOD DINOSAUR’S RIGHT HIND FOOT: | 
f . . y . ; { 
\ FEET HIGH, IMPRINTED ON AN ANCIENT MUD-FLAT, LONG SINCE TURNED # A PLASTER CAST BEING MEASURED BY MR. R. T. BIRD—THE PROJECTIONS ON LEFT 
5 TO STONE, ON THE BANKS OF THE PALUXY RIVER. H : REPRESENTING THE TOES AND CLAWS. ; 
\ rere ere ee ee ee ff saennstiinahnaeuscinnaahiarhanigipacainimaraes ; 





The photographs on this and the facing page were taken by Mr. Roland T. Bird, 
of the Department of Vertebrate Paleontology, the American Museum of Natural 
History, whose curiosity was aroused by some fossil footprints displayed in the 
window of a store in New Mexico. These led him to Glen Rose, in Texas, where, 
on the banks of the Paluxy River, he discovered the first clear tracks of a sauropod 
dinosaur. On arrival in Glen Rose Mr. Bird saw a large, three-toed dinosaur 
footprint inserted in a piece of masonry not far from the door of the courthouse. 


Writing in ‘‘ Natural History,"’ the magazine of the American Museum of Natural 


| History, Mr. Bird states: “‘ It was a beauty and there was no doubt that it was 
| genuine. It was all of twenty inches of footprint perfection, made by a three-toed 
carnivore in mud which had faithfully preserved every minute detail. A slab 
| of-such prints alone would be a fine addition to any museum collection. Even 
so, they were things long taken for granted in the community. I inquired around 
| and soon learned they occurred in numbers in the rock ledges along the river-bed 

(Continued opposite 
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A LINK WITH THE AGE OF REPTILES: FOSSILISED SAUROPOD TRACKS. 


Repropucep BY Courtesy oF “ NATURAL History,” THE MAGAZINE OF THE AMERICAN MuseuM OF NatuRAL History. 
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THE TRACK LEFT BY A SAUROPOD DINOSAUR 120 MILLION YEARS AGO: FOSSILISED FOOTPRINTS OF A GIGANTIC ANIMAL, 
SOME SIXTY FEET IN LENGTH, DISCOVERED ON THE BANKS OF A RIVER IN TEXAS. 
Continued.) 


for several miles upstream ... the river sheering its way through Cretaceous away, he was amazed to find that it was a sauropod footprint impressed deeply 
rocks, bringing them to light as it cut along."” He obtained a guide, who showed in the surface. All the previously discovered saurgpod tracks had been vague, not 
him these three-toed prints along the river-bank, some of which were the most too definable things, but this clearly showed the shape of a gigantic lizard’s right 
perfect that he had ever seen, and gave him a description of prints, formerly hind foot with four deep claw-scratches, the huge one on the inner toe; the typical 
visible, which could only have been made by the sauropod group of dinosaurs, upward curve of the reptilian heel and other details. Working from this point 
containing the most gigantic four-footed animals known of any age. A few days he discovered other sauropod prints left in the Texas mud some 120 million years 
later he was searching for a prospective slab of footprints for the American Museum ago by an animal which must have bulked the equivalent of four or five six-ton 
when his attention was attracted by a pot-hole filled with silt. Clearing the mud elephants, had a twelve-foot stride and measured more than sixty feet in length. 





THE LAST MOMENTS OF MOZART: THE DYING COMPOSER SINGING 
PART OF THE SCORE OF HIS REQUIEM, WITH SOME OF HIS FRIENDS 





HANKS largely to the activities of the British Council 
the question of the presentation of British music 
abroad has lately taken on a new importance—likely, 
perhaps, to become more important still in the future. 
I think I am right in saying that two full-dress symphonic 
works by Bax and Bliss were specially commissioned for 
the World Fair at New York and dedicated with what 
seems to me unnecessary grandiloquence, if I am not 
mistaken, to ‘‘ the American people.’’ In the course of a 
long career that has left me somewhat cynical in these 
matters I have observed that works of art designed to 
appeal to nations too often fail to please the individuals 
that constitute a nation; and in the arts it is the indi- 
viduals—the ‘‘ passionate few,’’ as Arnold Bennett 
called them—who make public opinion. There 
is no such thing as public opinion per se. I can 
only hope that our British works in America 
may prove an exception. 

Still, the World Fair was very much an official 
occasion, and, naturally, a certain amount of 
official pompousness was to be expected. By a 
curious coincidence, almost at the same time I 
ran across an instance of the opposite extreme. 
A “ Festival of British Music’? was announced 
the other day at a certain famous French inland 
watering-place which shall remain anonymous. 
The programme was said to “ include’”’ Purcell’s 
Overture, ‘“‘ The Virtuous Wife” ; Elgar’s ‘‘ Salut 
d’Amour”’; ‘Three Dances,” by Edward 
German ; “ Petite Suite Académique,” by J. D. 
Davis; and “ Joyous Youth,” by E. Coates. 

Now, I do not know this particular overture 
by Purcell, so I am not prepared to dogmatise 
about it, but it is certainly one of his minor 
works. I am, however, familiar with most of 
the other works mentioned, and, charming and 
delightful though they may be, they are all 
definitely light music. Heaven forbid that I 
should be taken as denigrating the value of 
light music. These dances by Edward German, 
for instance, are wholly excellent compositions, 
highly original and grossly underrated by the 
highbrows. But nobody, least of all their 
talented composer, would have considered them 
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OF MUSIC. 


By FRANCIS TOYE. 


“world premiére”’; and no kinema is deemed worthy 
of patronage unless it is called “‘ super.” 

The problem of the presentation and the popularisation 
of British music abroad has always been of special interest 
to me. Living out of England as much as I do I have 
always approached it from an angle rather different, perhaps, 
from that favoured by the majority of my colleagues. 
I am inclined to be less impressed by what may be called 
the undoubted success of certain special works given under 
certain very special conditions at international festivals 
and the like. I have noted with pleasure that this success 
has undoubtedly tended to increase in recent years; 
there are undoubtedly a greater number of musicians in 
Europe nowadays who have learnt thereby that the old 
and very stupid legend of England being an unmusical 
country is, in fact, a mere legend. One may find in Italy 
and Germany, even in France, of all countries the most 
neglectful of our music, isolated individuals with a positive 
enthusiasm for this or that British composer. All this 
is to the good, and shows that the efforts that have been 
made, often at considerable personal sacrifice by quite 
obscure people, have not been altogether in vain. But 
when it comes to the ultimate test I must regretfully admit 
that there has been very little change. 





EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY MUSIC PERFORMED IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY COSTUME : 
TAUBER AND THE BOYD NEEL ORCHESTRA IN THE GEORGIAN 
FESTIVAL CONCERT HELD AT THE QUEEN’S HALL ON JUNE 21. 

The Georgian Festival Concert, held at the Queen’s Hall in aid of Queen Charlotte’s 


the programme of a normal concert is the rarest possible 
event. Why is this? I cannot pretend to say. I do not 
believe it is, in fact, due to any disparity in the intrinsic 
value of the music, because, on the special occasions when 
British music is presented together with the music of its 
foreign contemporaries, it does something more than hold 
its own. Perhaps it is a little because most of the interest- 
ing British music is comparatively modern, and music 
takes some time to establish itself. Perhaps it is also 
because we have not in England music publishers of quite 
the same international authority and influence as those of 
Germany, Italy and France. 

Few people will deny, I think, the validity of what I 
have called the ultimate test, for clearly music cannot be 
said to be truly established unless and until it has taken 
its place in the normal repertory. One performance of a 
piece of music in these conditions possesses a value many 
times as great as that of a performance presented to a 
selected public in exceptional circumstances. Indeed, it 
seems to me that the main, if not the sole object of such 
special performances is to enable music to be heard (not 
merely read), and thus gain an opportunity of passing into 
the normal repertory. And the same holds good of what 
may be called the propagandist performances of music. 
A mere isolated performance here and there, lead- 
ing to nothing, may be of interest in itself, but can 
scarcely be regarded as of the first importance. 
Only what endures, what has in it an element 
of permanence, is entitled to such an appellation. 

Nevertheless, in these days of highly collectivised 
effort it is only by deliberate propaganda, so far 
as I can see, that we can hope to make any real 
progress. Only, the propaganda must be subtle, 
sensitive, and well-informed. Mistaken propagan- 
dist enthusiasm, however well-intentioned, may 
easily do more harm than good. Some German or 
other—I think it was Sudermann—once wrote 
that it was only possible to give to a man that 
which he was ready to receive. This is undubitably 
true. Where so much propaganda fails is in trying 
to impose on people that which seems of the 
highest importance to the propagandist, but 
which to the people for whom the propaganda is 
intended remains uninteresting or unintelligible. 

I remember a noteworthy instance of this many 
years ago, when a serious attempt was made to 
persuade the French that there was something in 
English music after all. They were asked to listen, 
if my memory is not at fault, to some Elgar and 
the Leeds Choir singing Parry’s “ Blest Pair 
of Sirens.” As anyone conversant with French 
mentality could have told the promoters before- 
hand, the French were bored with the Elgar and 
have refused ever since to listen to a note of his 
music, and, instead of being thrilled, as everybody 
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appropriate to a function called a “ Festival of Maternity Hospital, was attended by a brilliant audience. The composers represented 
British Music.” And the same may be said with included J. Christian Bach, music master to Queen Charlotte, Mozart, Haydn, and 
even greater force of ‘ Salut d'Amour” and the Gluck. Anachronisms were as far as possible avoided: thus Ivor Newton accompanied 


in England thought they inevitably must be, by 
the great volume of tone of the Leeds Choir in the 
opening bars of Parry’s Cantata, found it rather 





j r on a harpsichord. Richard Tauber and Joan Hammond sang arias from Mozart, and 
other contemporary compositions. All admirable, 





THE GLYNDEBOURNE OPERA 1939 FESTIVAL: ‘“‘ DON GIOVANNI "—THE QUARTET 

FROM ACT L, 

GIOVANNI (JOHN BROWNLEE), DON OTTAVIO (DAVID LLOYD), DONNA ANNA 
(INA SOUEZ) AND DONNA ELVIRA (HELLA TOROS). 

Three more performances of ‘Don Giovanni,” on July 6, 8, and 14, are to be given at 


Glyndebourne, before the season closes on July 15; and two of “ Figaro "—on July 5 
and 11. Glyndebourne opera is now in its sixth season, and, with Fritz Busch as 


conductor and Carl Ebert as producer, adequately kee up 


previous years. (Photographs by Baron Debenha: 


doubtless, and well worthy of a place in a popular pro- 
gramme, but in a “ festival” programme, no—emphatically 
no. A festival implies a certain amount of serious artistic 
effort, a certain comprehensiveness. Nobody could properly 
maintain that this programme gave an adequate idea of 
the range and the scope of our music. Had it been called 
a programme of light English music all would have been 
well. The trouble is that, nowadays, promoters of enter- 
tainments have forgotten how to be simple—perhaps 
because the public demands that they should not be. 
Any first performance of an opera has now become a 


Herr Tauber sang Handel’s “Ombra mai fu.” 


“NON TI FIDAR, OQ MISERA, DI QUEL RIBALDO COR”; DON for my _ musical 


The ultimate test 
lies in the fact 
whether or no the 
music of a nation 
is included in the 
normal inter- 
national repertory. 
The music of 
Germany, Italy, 
France, Russia,even 
to some extent of 
Finland, Norway 
and Spain, will pass 
this test. British 
music will not, and 
I, at least, shall not 
be satisfied until it 
can and does. A 
few years agoa very 
revelatory instance 
of this came within 
my personal ex- 
perience. I was ill 
in a foreign country 
and during a fort- 
night had to rely 


delectation—indeed, 
for any delectation 
—on the radio. It 
was not always easy on this particular 
high standard of radio to determine the locale of any 
) particular station, but after a few days 
bitter experience I discovered that if 

I heard a note of English music I might be quite sure I was 
in touch with an English station. Now this did not apply to 
any other music. If I heard German or Italian music it 
might be coming from Paris, as well, of course, as from either 
of the countries themselves. The music of Tchaikovsky, 
Rachmaninoff, and De Falla might be coming from almost 
anywhere in the world. English music was the Cinderella of 
International Radio, and, to the best of my belief, so remains. 
Nobody with Continental experience is likely to deny 
that the inclusion of a major British symphonic work, 
a piece of British chamber music, or even a British song in 


(Photograph by Rawood.) 


“LE NOZZE DI 


barbarous and uncouth. Here, indeed, was a 





ONE OF THE OTHER MOZART OPERAS PERFORMED AT GLYNDEBOURNE : 


FIGARO.”” THE BALLROOM SCENE IN THE LAST ACT: (LEFT 
TO RIGHT) COUNT ALMAVIVA (JOHN BROWNLEE), THE COUNTESS (MARIA 
MARKAN), SUSANNA (AUDREY MILDMAY), AND FIGARO (MARIANO STABILE). 


well-nigh perfect example of unsuccessful propaganda, for 
the merits of the music were almost as unpleasing to the 
hearers as its defects. The French admire particularly 
suppleness in choral singing; they would have been far 
more ready to accept the music of Vaughan Williams than 
of Elgar, but nobody at home understood this, because it 
was alien to our own prejudices and enthusiasms. 

To sum up: where musical propaganda is concerned, 
the most careful consideration of the idiosyncrasies of the 
various countries affected is indispensable. What would 
very likely be wholly successful in France might well prove 
a disastrous failure in Germany or England. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that the mere fact of British music being 
given by British performers abroad is of little significance in 
itself unless the music is good and the performance competent 
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MASTERPIECES BY HANS MEMLINC AT THE BRUGES EXHIBITION. 
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THE DIPTYCH WITH “THE VIRGIN AND AN APPLE,” AND A PORTRAIT OF MARTIN VAN NIEUWENHOVE,  $ “HE SIBYLLA SAMBETHA,” SUGGESTED TO BE 
THE DONOR, AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-THREE. A PORTRAIT OF MARIA MOREEL OF BRUGES. 
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ING LEOPOLD OF BELGIUM 
opened, on June 22, the Inter- 
national Memlinc Exhibition at Bruges. 
This exhibition celebrates the 500th 
anniversary of Memlinc’s birth: the 
painter died at Bruges on August 11, 
1494. The chronicles of Bruges, dated 
1494, state that “‘On August 11 died at 
Bruges Hans Memmelinc, famous at 
this period as the most skilled and 
excellent painter of the whole Christian 
world (quem praedicabant peritissimum 
Suisse et excellentissimum  pictorem 


totius tunc orbis christiani). . . . He 
is buried in the church of St. Gilles 
in Bruges.” -The appeal of Jan 


Memlinc’s work may fairly be said 
to be instantaneous. He painted, of 
course, religious compositions, and in 
them, as was the custom, portraits of 
their donors. But his emotional 
approach to the religious drama differs 
from that of his contemporaries in that 
his pictures are instinct with charm 
and tenderness: one finds, indeed, 
something of the freshness and delight 
of the early Italian renaissance. His 
worth was appreciated by his fellow- 
inhabitants of Bruges: for a contem- 
porary record tells us that he was, 
in May 1480, one of the town's most 
important citizens. The present 
exhibition, which closes on October 1, 


A PANEL OF THE “ST. URSULA SHRINE”—tHE ; _ besides the paintings wing se andl gr ; ‘““THE MYSTIC BETROTHAL OF ST. CATHERINE,” THE 


SIXTH SCENE OF THE LEGEND OF ST. URSULA. f 5 CENTRE PANEL OF A LARGE WINGED ALTAR-PIECE. 
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- THE TRIPTYCH, “THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI”: (LEFT) THE TWO INTERIOR PANELS, “ THE PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE,” AND ‘THE NATIVITY," Q 

’ ’ " rc Pa 
\ AND (RIGHT) THE CENTRE PANEL, “ THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI *; THE DONOR, BROTHER FLOREINS, IS SEEN KNEELING (RIGHT). ry 
ol ? 
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Hospital in Bruges (whence come the paintings reproduced above), includes 44 | Strasbourg, Liibeck, and Vienna, and from private collections in England, the 


works lent by the Louvre and museums in The Hague, Brussels, Berlin, Budapest, United States, France, and Holland.—{ Photographs by Courtesy of the Organisers of the Exhibition 
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ie is a serious, accurate and penetrating analysis 

of the work of Thomas Gainsborough in the 
field which was nearest his heart. Thanks to a grant 
from London University, the production is admirable, 
and the 121 plates in collotype, though of small size, 
leave nothing to be desired. The book is admittedly 
written for specialists, and not the least useful section 
of it is devoted to a catalogue raisonné in which 
491 drawings are described, but those who have never 
owned, and only occasionally seen a Gainsborough 
drawing will find in it much’ to interest them, for, 
while the man lives by his work, that work transcends 
his individuality and becomes part of the background 
to our existence—he puts before us not just English 
scenes, but the England that is bred in our bones. 
The boy who wandered about the fields of Suffolk, 
the rising painter who made money at Bath, the 
eminent rival of Sir Joshua and of Romney who lived 
in Pall Mall, held firmly to his vision of the country- 
side, and turned with relief from portraits which sold 
to landscapes which did not. 


The drawings he appears to have considered as 
of little account, giving them away to people he wished 
to please. They correspond in style to the successive 
stages of his development as a painter, and not the 
least of the virtues of Miss Woodall’s monograph is 
her careful analysis of this development and the rela- 
tion of the drawings to it, culminating in the exquisite 
drawing in the Print Room, Berlin (Plate 102, and 
also reproduced on the dust-cover of the book)— 





2. A DRAWING WHOSE THEME AND TREATMENT STRONGLY INFLUENCED 
ROWLANDSON : GAINSBOROUGH’S STUDY FOR ‘“‘ THE HARVEST WAGON.” 


“ When discussing the influence of Gainsborough’s 
drawings,” writes Miss Woodall, “ it is important to 
distinguish between those artists, like Rowlandson, 
who, on occasion, imitated Gainsborough’s methods 
and characteristic pencilling, without —_ y explorine 
his attitude to nature ; and those, like Con: 

were profoundly influenced by the s irit of Gains- 
borough’s work, but who never really copied it.” 


(In the possession of Mrs. A. M. Lister.) 


Fig. 4—which, as she very justly 
remarks, is not like the work of the 
Dutchmen who influenced his youth, 
or even of Van Dyck, the god of his 
maturity, but anticipates Wilson Steer, 
and is almost unbelievably Chinese in 
spirit—‘‘ no searching for small forms, 
merely a sweeping statement of tone 
values.’’ As Gainsborough grew older his 
handling became more feathery, his mind 
more keenly attuned to unheard melodies 
of nature. It is not that his earlier 
drawings are photographic, but that the 
later ones are more wistful, a little 
more remote from the world as it is. 


In this sense he had his limitations, if 
one can really use the word at all when 
speaking of him. Perhaps one can explain 
it best by saying that he rarely wrote 
prose, and when he did it was invariably 
—_ prose. Rowlandson, on the other hand, in a sense 





“ Gainsborough’s Landscape Drawings.” By Mary Woodall. 
With 121 Ilustrations in Collotype. (Faber and Faber; 30s.) 





The author of “ Gainsborough’s Landscape 
of the Dutchmen who influenced Gainsbo: sborough’s youth, or even of Van Dyck, the 
but anticipates Wilson Steer, and is “almost unbelievably Chinese in spirit.” 
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A STUDY OF GAINSBOROUGH’S LANDSCAPE DRAWINGS. 
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Reviewed by FRANK DAVIS.* 


Gainsborough’s complement in the interpretation of 
this England of the past—I dare to speak of the two 
in the same sentence—rarely wrote poetry, though he 





I; A FIRST-CLASS EXAMPLE OF GAINSBOROUGH’S EARLY 
STYLE: A MAN SITTING BY A TREE. 

Always a lover of the countryside, 

—_ -~* he had drawn ~ 


oe og rtrait - ae t 
po roa 
lained 


t landscapes and 
enjoy the fag-end of life in quiet- 
ness and ease.””"—{In the Collection 

of J. M. Turner, Esq.} 


had in him a genuine 
poetic strain, but was a 
marvellous practitioner of 
robust, nervous prose. A 
lesser man _ altogether, 
and of coarser grain, yet 
obviously admiring Gains- 
borough and on occasion 
getting very near his 
characteristic style. Miss 
Woodall reproduces one 
drawing (Plate 109) by 
Rowlandson—Fig. 3— 
which is very close, and 
as the passage in which 
it is mentioned is a fair 3. 
example of the careful 





4. AN EXQUISITE DRAWING, NOW IN THE STATE MUSEUM PRINT ROOM, BERLIN, WHICH 
ANTICIPATES WILSON STEER: “A COW STANDING IN A POND.” 


and dispassionate manner in which the whole book 
is written, I quote in full— 

Gainsborough’s influence was naturally felt more 
strongly among the younger generation than among his 





Drawings” remarks that this drawing is not like the work 
god of his maturity, 


immediate contemporaries. One of those who was most 
directly influenced was Rowlandson, whose facility as a 
draughtsman made it easy for him to adopt the tricks of 
other artists. He borrowed certain conventions straight 
from Gainsborough, particularly his method of drawing 
trees with a free scallop outline. [Less sedately, I have 
referred io this trick more than once on this page as his 
“roly-poly foliage.”] Several drawings by Rowlandson 
which show marked affinities with Gainsborough’s work 
are known to me. A sketch at Christchurch Mansion, 
Ipswich (Plate 109), is clearly inspired by Gainsborough’s 
picture of ‘‘ The Harvest Wagon” (formerly in the Lionel 
Philipps’ Collection and now in America) [Fig. 2]. The 
drawing was formerly in the H. Pfungst Collection, and was 
headed ‘‘ T. Gainsborough” in the sale catalogue of the 
Pfungst pictures sold at Christie’s in June 1917. There is 
little doubt that the drawing is in reality by Rowlandson ; 
the figures and animals, particularly the sheep, are typical 
of his work, and the way in which the man is lifting the 
girl into the cart has a boisterous quality which is not 
Gainsborough’s. The drawing of the trees, although very 
free, is less generalised than is usual with Gainsborough, 
and there is more feeling for the different species, while the 
treatment of the wash in the foreground trees is unlike 
anything I have seen in Gainsborough’s work. A drawing 
in the British Museum by Rowlandson, described as 
“in the style of Gainsborough,” shows a characteristic 
Gainsborough subject, and the treatment of the trees 
is similar to his. . .. Although there are certain points 
of contact between Gainsborough’s and Rowlandson’s 
drawings, the fundamental character of their work is 
different, and, on the whole, there is little danger of 
confusing it. 


This extract is sufficiently long to give an 
idea of the peculiar quality of the book as a whole ; 
its level-headedness, its attention to detail, its 
cautious expressions of opinion, and a sort of 
limpid primness which becomes more and more 
fascinating as one reads—the words flow gently 





CLEARLY INSPIRED BY GAINSBOROUGH’S STUDY OF THE SAME SUBJECT: 
ROWLANDSON’S DRAWING 


““THE HARVEST WAGON.” 


In the course of her description of Gainsborough’s 
drawings, the author states that “‘ several drawings 
by Rowlandson which show marked affinities with 
Gainsborough’s work are known tome. A sketch at 
Christchurch Mansion, Ipswich, is clearly inspired by 
Gainsborough’s picture of ‘The Harvest Wagon.’ 


(In the Collection at Christchurch Mansion, Ipswich). 

Reproduced om “ bo borough's Landscap 

Drawings” ; gg, et of the Author and the 
Publishers, yom aber and Faber. 











on, the sentences form a quiet academic 
stream, and the conscientious reviewer, 
accustomed in his ordinary work to 
search for the vivid or the florid 
phrase which will jolt his public to 
attention, finds himself admiring this 
smooth and superficially characterless 
narrative. 

It is the business of a critic to 
notice mistakes in a serious work of 
scholarship. I have found two, each 
of them of not the slightest importance. 
I mention them here to emphasise 
the accuracy of the book as a whole. 
One well-known collector’s name is 
wrongly spelt; the dimensions of 
one drawing are half an inch out. 
There may be others—if so, I am 
prepared to wager they are equally 
insignificant. 


The obvious pendant to this study of the landscape 


drawings is a similar book about the figure drawings, 


a no less laborious and no less worth-while task 


Same author, same publishers, please. 
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HOUGH its name be clumsy yet is there risen a good and subtle thing in this 

England. ‘Rural bias’’ it is called—a device whereby some worthy educational 
authorities are seeking to broaden the minds of their charges. For if England’s cities 
are become important, she cannot live by them alone. And is not the little motor car 
beneficent in the same degree, in that it frees the people to go about their lovely heritage, 
to learn again an understanding of the country life? For in such measure as we become 
farm and Liles conscious is our contact with the past maintained and the strength of 
England renewed. And if this gentle schooling weary you, is there not Worthington at your 


halt—old-fashioned, English and itself devised for the renewing of England’s strength. 





ISSUED BY WORTHINGTON AND co. CTs... BURTON-ON-TPENT, ENGLAND 
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PORCELAIN FIGURE OF KWANYIN 
Height: 34° 


Tel. : Whitehall 5275 (5 lines). 
Establisbed 1772. 








Yung Cheng, 1723-1735 


SPINK & SON, Ltd., 


5, 6 & 7, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 














BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


(Continued from page 20.) 


wisdom.’ . . . Of the Duma, whom she describes as ‘impertinent brutes,’ she 
writes: ‘It is war with them and we must be firm.’ .. . They [Protopopov and 
Stiirmer] bow before His wisdom.’ *‘ All my trust,’ she writes again, * is in Our Friend, 
who only thinks of you, Baby, and Russia, and guided by him we shall get 
through this heavy time. It will be a hard fight, but a Man of God is near to guard 
you safely through the reefs, and little Sunny is standing as a rock behind you, 
firm and unwavering, with decision, faith and love to fight for her darlings and our 
country.’’? This passage is typical of many others quoted by Sir Bernard Pares 
from those ** tremendous letters,” in which the misguided Empress, all unconsciously, 
helped to seal the fate of herself and all she loved. 


. . . . - . 


Will there ever be a Restoration in Russia? That question only time can 
answer, but meanwhile the monarchist point of view is revealed in the auto- 
biography of the late claimant to the Imperial Throne—‘*My Lire 1N 
Russta’s_ SERVICE— THEN AND Now.” By H.I.H. the Grand Duke Cyril. 
With 16 Illustrations (Selwyn and Blount; 15s.). The author died before he 
could complete his memoirs, and his closing years are covered in an Epilogue 
by his only son, the Grand Duke Vladimir, the present claimant. The first 
eight chapters, written by the Grand Duke Cyril himself, have been edited by Prince 
Leonid Lieven. The book is of great interest, not only as a political document, but 
as the picturesquely told life-story of one who, as a member of the Imperial House, 
knew many famous people, and as a naval officer saw a great deal of the world. In 
the Russo-Japanese war, the Grand Duke had a wonderful escape, when the Russian 
flagship “* Petropavlovsk,” in which he was serving, was blown up by a Japanese mine. 
His account of this experience is extremely vivid. 


At the time of the first Russian Revolution in the spring of 1917, the Grand Duke 
Cyril was in command of the Naval Guard at St. Petersburg, and it is intriguing to 
contrast his account of his action on that occasion wit’ the brief and critical comment 
thereon made by Sir 
Bernard Pares. The 
political element in the 
Grand Duke’s book 
consists mainly in the 
series of his manifes- 
toes given as an appen- 
dix. Here he outlines 
what would be the 
policy of a. restored 
Imperial Dynasty. 


7943 


W. 


Another product of 
Russian Monarchism, 
the work of a writer 
described as ‘‘ a prom- 
inent member of the 
late Grand Duke 
Cyril’s movement,” is 
““ BEFORE AND AFTER 
Statin.” By Cyril 
Ielita-Wilczkovski. 
Translated from the 
French by George 
Knupffer. With Fore- 
word by the Grand 
Duke Dimitri of Russia 
(Selwyn and Blount ; 
tos. 6d.). There is a 
certain rhetorical ele- 
ment in this sweeping 
survey of  Russia’s 
political growth. “It 
is on the most salient 
facts of our history,” 
he says, “‘ that I have 
tried to focus atten- 
tion. It is on the 
general lines of a 
thousand - year - old 
evolution that I 
have attempted to 


wo 


See eee 


AN INTERESTING PERSONAL RELIC OF ADMIRAL LORD shed some light.”’ After 
RODNEY: DRESS SHOE-BUCKLES, PRESENTED TO THE analysing—not with- 
out sympathy—the 


NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM AT GREENWICH BY A , 
work of the Bolsheviks, 


DESCENDANT OF THE ADMIRAL, MISS LOUISA RODNEY. and the personalities 
These buckles are of fine paste set in silver mounts and are probably of their leaders, espe- 
of French workmanship. It is possible that they were made between cially Lenin and Stalin, 
1775 and 1778, during Rodney’s period of exile in Paris, before he he continues: “ We 
returned to England in time to assume command in the West Indies. have seen the Marxists 

powerless to resist 
the realities. . . . We have seen the historic forces continuing their work. ily 
We have seen a State . . . transform itself into a mighty Empire. ... Under her new 
features we have recognised the old Russia, radiant with a new youth. . . . Conscious 
collaboration of the Eurasian peoples united by a common destiny . . . such is the formula 
of the Russia of to-morrow. . . . The central authority . . . would find its support 


not only in the representative assemblies, but also in the sovereign power which would 
be assumed by a Hereditary Monarchy.”” Presumably safeguards and limitations would 
be needed to prevent such a Monarchy from repeating errors of the kind recorded by 
Sir Bernard Pares. 


Yet another work which, if not monarchist in outlook, or indeed partisan in any 
sense, can hardly be claimed as a testimonial to the Bolshevik system, is ‘** HAMMER, 
SICKLE AND Baton ” : The Soviet Memoirs of a Musician. By Heinz Unger. Written 
in Collaboration with Naomi Walford (Cresset Press ; 8s. 6d.). The author is a musical 
conductor of repute who has conducted the B.B.C. Orchestra and others both in this 
country and abroad. In Russia he visited Moscow, Leningrad, and many important 
provincial cities. His book indicates the social conditions, especially as affecting 
artists. It is a plain story of personal experience ranging over 13 years, with a strong 
seasoning of ironic humour, and revealing a character of sturdy independence. The 
author’s reasons for disliking modern Russia are soon manifest. Perhaps the following 
Passage conveys them as briefly as possible: ‘“ Political interference in art,” 
he declares, “is abominable, but political interference in one’s daily life is slow 
poison, and in the end there was nothing left in life without political significance 
Everything one said or did seemed to have some bearing on it, until at last 
one became afraid even to cough.” 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER. 


HE new Standard touring saloon, listed at £268, has 

a graceful dignity that is particularly striking 

for a car of that rating. It is a large car for its 14 h.p., 
and its performance nearly equals that of most 
20-h.p. models. The fittings are excellent, especially the 
ample luggage accommodation. Recessed front seats 
give good leg-room for the rear-seat passengers, while 





SET BENEATH THE CLOCK AT ABINGER HAMMER WITH 

ITS MOTTO, ‘““BY ME YOU KNOW HOW FAST TO GO”: 

A FINE 4}-LITRE BENTLEY, WITH DROP-HEAD COUPE 
BY HOOPER. 

This Bentley, with its drop-head coupé by Hooper, presents a very 


sporting appearance. Thie hood, whether open, half-open, or closed, 

gives equal satisfaction to driver or rear-seat passenger. The hours 

of the clock at Abinger are struck by a smith with his hammer— 
recalling the days when the iron industry flourished here. 





AN APPOINTMENT RESULTING FROM 
THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT DECREE 
OF MAY 6, 1939: THE CHAIRMAN 
OF THE COMPAGNIE GENERALE TRANS- 
ATLANTIQUE, M. JEAN MARIE. 


M. Marie, hitherto Director of Mer- 
chant Shipping at the Ministry of 
Merchant Marine and Councillor of 
State since December 1937, has been 
a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Compagnie Générale Trans- 
atlantique and the State repre- 
sentative on the Company’s ad- 
ministrative council since 1933. 
He was thus particularly con- 
cerned with the construction of 
the ‘‘ Normandie.” 


adjustable ; it is thus a 
very adaptable family car 
for both short and tall. 
The maximum speed is 
about 70 m.p.h., so the 
car is quite fast enough 
for touring in Great 
Britain or elsewhere: it 
cruises effortlessly at 
55 m.p.h. and _ reaches 
50 m.p.h. from a standing 
start in 21 seconds. Long 
front springs, controlled 
by a tension bar with 
hydraulic shock-absorb- 
ers, give comfortable 
riding at all speeds. The 
car can be pulled up 
inside 30 ft. at a speed 
of 30 miles per hour in 
an emergency, and at 


there are no _ foot- 
wells—the abomina- 
tion of the gentler 
sex. Pile-carpet, 
with an_ underfelt, 
revolving ash-trays, 
which are easily 
cleaned, _rear foot- 
rests, and sun-visors 
add to the comfort 
of the users. Two 
folding tables are 
fitted behind the 
front seats. Drivers 
will note that the 
instrument panel is 
mounted in a high 
position, so that it 
can be read with 
the least effort. The 
driver’s seat, the 
pedals, and the steer- 
ing-column are easily 


A SPECTACULAR JUMP BY A FORD CAR AT BROOKLANDS ON JUNE 17: 
DURING THE ‘“‘ RAMP-ROMPING.” 
Crowds flocked to the Ford Gymkhana at Brooklands on June 17 to see Ford cars leaping at speed off 


ramps and being hurled through glass, flames, and piles of- barrels. 
held’ for private phoma and Sir Malcolm Campbell presented the prizes on behalf of the Ford Company. 


other speeds in proportion. The four-speed synchro- 
mesh gear-box encourages a driver to use third speed 
in traffic, as the change up or down is so easy. Also, 
if it is desired to economise in tax-paying, buyers can 
have a 12-h.p. engine in place of 14-h.p. at the same 
cost for the complete car. 

Out of a total number of some 30,000 foreign 
itineraries to all parts of the world which the Auto- 
mobile Association issued last year, nearly 1000 were 
for journeys from England to the Near East and 
India. Roads to these parts are, in fact, so much 
travelled at the present time that the A.A. has evolved 
a standard route system to keep pace with demands 
for detailed directions. A series of route sections is 
now available in printed form, with comprehensive 
notes on where to obtain petrol supplies, the state of 
the roads, hotel and other accommodation, ferry 
services, and so forth. On the back of each page 
the directions are reversed for use when returning, 
and the scheme operates so efficiently that an accurate 
route right through from London to Calcutta, a 
distance of more than 7600 miles, can normally be 


supplied well within half an hour. [Continued overleaf. 





MR. J. MCEVOY 


Driving-skill tests were also 
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We built for Major Gardner a 12 h.p. car 
that travelled at over 200 m.p.h. 
We build for you this 1}-litre M.G..—a pro- 


duct of the same engineering genius, and of the 





Safety fast! same unparalleled manufacturing resources. 


* Illustrated: |}-litre Folding Head Foursome, with three-position folding head. Triplex, Dunlop, Jackall, £360 ex works. 
M.G. Midget from £225, | }-litre from £295, Two-litre from £398, 2.6-litre from £450 ex works. 
Full details of all models from Sales Dept. M.G. Car Co. Ltd., Abingdon-on-Thames, Berkshire. 
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Continued. 

The Royal Automobile Club completed its forty- 
first year at the end of 1938, and its growth seems 
marvellous when one looks back on its beginning at 
Whitehall Court. The club-house in Pall Mall no 
longer can afford all the office accommodation for 
the touring department, which now occupies thirty- 
nine rooms and two large general offices, staffed by 
169 clerks, as compared with four rooms and one small 
general office which sufficed that department in 1925 
at 83, Pall Mall. Standardisation of all traffic signs 
is one of the chief activities of the Club, and its 
annual report for 1938 reveals that the department 
concerned has been responsible for the erection of 
nearly 45,000 permanent traffic signs to aid safety, 
conforming with the Ministry of Transport regulation. 
During that year the road: guides patrolled over 
80,000,000 miles. How serviceable the Club is to its 
members in its special legal knowledge on motoring 
is best realised by the record that out of a total 





UNDETERRED BY DIFFICULTIES IN OUT-OF-THE-WAY TOURING: A NEW 
VAUXHALL “‘ TWELVE” TAKES A WATER-SPLASH NEAR DEVIL’S BRIDGE. 


In the above photograph a new Vauxhall ‘“‘ Twelve” is shown taking a water-splash 
on the “ impracticable ” road from Devil’s Bridge to Rhayader, with a 1938 Vauxhall 
“Ten” following behind. These new models are equipped with independent front- 
wheel springing, hydraulic brakes and check action synchromesh, which greatly 


assists gear-changing. 


of 262 cases of dangerous driving brought against 
members 60 per cent. were dismissed. 

A reader of The Illustrated London News, who 
lives at San José, California, writes me that ‘‘ I read 
with interest your article in the April 29 
issue of The Illustrated London News 
on motoring in America. I would 
like to suggest that the really fine 
motoring country is not approached 
until one travels farther west into 
the Rockies and Sierras. The moun- 
tains of the east, seen by Mr. Dudley 
Noble on his trip, are beautiful, but 
have none of the grandeur of the 
western scenery. A fine trip to give 
a good idea of the whole country would 
be to come in through Quebec, as your 
King and Queen did recently. Via 
Ottawa and Toronto one could pass 
through Detroit, the 
great automobile - manu- 
facturing centre of this 
country. Then west to 
Chicago, through the corn 
belt of Iowa, the butte 
country of Nebraska, 
and the high plateau of - 
Wyoming. Turning north, 
and passing through 
Yellowstone and Glacier 
National Parks, one sees 
the best part of the 
American Rockies. 
Travelling on into Canada 
would reveal the lovely Lake Louise and 
Banff of the Canadian Rockies. Now, 
turning south, Mount Rainier and Crater 
Lake National Parks, in the Pacific 
North-west, should be visited. Con- 
tinuing southward into California, 
Yosemite and Death Valley are 
important points. One should not miss 
San Francisco while passing. Now 
travel north-east to Salt Lake City, 
through interesting desert scenery, 
and head straight east for New York 
and home. 

“Such a trip could quite easily 
be made in two months and would 


probably cover 10,000 miles. This would mean aver- 
aging about 160 miles per day during the whole trip. 
Since it is very often easy to travel 500 miles in a 
day, I think two months is ample time for a quick 
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A MORRIS MODEL WHICH HAS PROVED ITS CLAIM TO BE AN IDEAL 
TOURING CAR: THE ‘“‘ FOURTEEN-SIX’”’ ON THE RIVIERA. 

The illustration shows a Morris ‘“ Fourteen-Six,”’ o.h.v. saloon, Series III., at Juan 

les Pins, on the French Riviera. This is an ideal car for touring, as, when neces- 

sary, it can accommodate in the roomy interior five persons in comfort, while the 

smooth-running o.h.v. engine may be relied on to give an outstanding performance. 


glance-over of the country. As to the cost, gasoline 
and oil shouldn’t run much over $200, or £40. The 
accommodation would amount to about half that 
if the traveller chose to use auto-cabins. Of course, 
hotel costs would probably run to above $200 if 
it was decided to use that type of accommodation. 

‘“One should use a car that is capable of cruising 
comfortably at 70 m.p.h., since one can often average 
better than 60 m.p.h. for hours at a time if the car 
does it easily. A radio is a great convenience on the 
long drives. I would say that I like the body design 
of many of your English cars, the 3-litre Sunbeam 
Talbot pictured in your article especially. The 
styling is refreshing after the heavy pudginess of 
many of our American designs.” 











ROLLS-ROYCE! That name stands for everything that is best 


in motoring—for sweet, smooth running, for silent speed, for long 


life. Yes. 


But of what use that marvellous mechanism without 
an oil—the finest oil obtainable—to protect it ? 


For 33 years, 





ever since they built their first car, Rolls-Royce have used 
and recommended—Price’s Motorine oil! Can you, knowing 


this—and knowing, too, that it costs no more than other 
high-grade oils—use anything but Motorine in your car? 


RECOMMENDED OR APPROVED BY 
ROLLS-ROYCE, BENTLEY, MORRIS, AUSTIN, 
LAGONDA, SINGER, VAUXHALL, M.G., 
BUICK, RILEY, WOLSELEY, ROVER, ETC. 


PRICE°S MOTORINE—THE ‘OILIER’ OIL 


PRICE’S LUBRICANTS LTD -. BATTERSEA 
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In the limousine, luxurious 


motor travel reaches its ideal. 
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first fine cars were built. Dis- 
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tinguished enough for royalty ; 
and like every Daimler from 
limousine to sports coupe, a car 


of outstanding individuality. 


STRAIGHT EIGHT LIMOUSINE 
designed and built for 
DAIMLER 
by Hooper & Co. 








aimler 


THE DAIMLER COMPANY LIMITED 
DAIMLER WORKS, COVENTRY. London Distributors—STRATSTONE, 27 PALL MALL AND 40 BERKELEY ST. 











By DAIMLER-HOOPER 





BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS MAJESTY THE 
LATE KING GEORGE V 


As coachbuilders to Royalty for 
more than a century, Hooper & Co. 
have built the coachwork for Royal 
Daimlers since Royal cars began. 
To the technical perfection of the 
Daimler chassis, Hooper and Co. 


add real dignity and grace. 











HOOPER & CO. 


( coachbuilders ) Limited 54 ST. JAMES'’S STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, S.W.1 
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GLYNDEBOURNE AND THE RUSSIAN BALLET. 


i iw this year’s production of Mozart’s serio-comic 

masterpiece, ‘‘ Cosi fan Tutte,’”’ at Glyndebourne 
there are two important newcomers to the cast, both 
of whom may be said to be in no way inferior to their 
predecessors and, in one case, in some respects, even 
an improvement. Owing to the illness of Luise 


Helletsgriiber it was necessary to find a new Dorabella, 
and a happier selection than the American singer, 





AN EXPERIMENT IN ‘‘ HOMING INSTINCTS ”’: 
WARSAW “* 


STORKS BROUGHT FROM ever. It is a part to 
RINGED”’ FOR THEIR RETURN FLIGHT TO POLAND. 

Six three-year-old storks were sent by aeroplane last week from Poland to Hasle- 
mere, for release on a scientific experimental return flight promoted by the College 
of Agriculture in Warsaw. It is expected that, on being released in the grounds 


ease and flexibility of those who have been in 
the cast since the opera was first performed at 
Glyndebourne. 

The other newcomer was the tenor, Gino del Signore, 
who also made an excellent impression. He has a 
good voice, mellow and flexible, a good appearance 
and an animated and telling style which was shown to 
great advantage in the recitatives. He was also 
entrusted with an aria, ‘‘ Tradito’’ (No. 27 in the 
Breitkopf score), which has been omitted hitherto at 
Glyndebourne. This num- 
ber, by the way, rein- 
forces the opinion of those 
critics who, like myself, 
have always maintained, 
in opposition to others, 
that in ‘ Cosi fan Tutte ”’ 
Mozart was blending the 
comic and the _ tragic 
elements just as he had 
previously done in 
“Figaro”’ and ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni.”” Those who 
have erroneously (as I 
think) maintained that 
this great work was of a 
shallower character than 
its predecessors, must find 
it difficult to explain 
away such intensely 
passionate music as this 
recitative and aria as 
well as those of Fiordiligi. 
In the latter part Ina 
Sonez was better than 


which she does absolute 
justice and it inspires 
her to her best singing. 


of Haslemere Museum, the storks will fly off in an easterly direction, passing over Irene Eisinger was 
Belgium and perhaps Holland to Germany, and then home, a distance of about eae 8 ™ 
1100 miles. Information on the progress of the flight is hoped for. (For.) her inimitable self as 
Despina; her _ perform- 


Risé Stevens, could hardly have been made. The 
fact that she is a mezzo-soprano with a voice of darker 
colour than Helletsgriiber has given a special flavour 
to the magnificent ensemble music which is one of 
the glories of this opera. She also has charm and 
sings the very difficult music with considerable skill, 
although, naturally, she has not yet achieved the 


ance is practically ideal and never loses its spon- 
taneity and grace. John Brownlee as Don Alfonso 
could hardly be bettered, and Roy Henderson is 
a vigorous and convincing Guglielmo. Fritz Busch 
and his orchestra were in excellent form, and the 
performance had a bloom which had been a trifle 
lacking on the first night of ‘‘ Don Giovanni.” 


The Russian Ballet has returned to Covent Garden 
and on the first night presented to a crowded and en- 
thusiastic audience ‘‘ Carnaval,’ ‘‘ Le Fils Prodigue,”’ 
“ Protée,” and ‘‘ Aurora’s Wedding.”’ ‘‘ Aurora’s 


Wedding ”’ gave the company an opportunity to show 
that it had lost none of its individual virtuosity ; but 
the chief interest of the evening was in the new 
choreography devised by Lichine to Prokoviev’s 
music to Gide’s version of ‘“‘ The Prodigal Son.”” This 
was supremely successful and made a deep impression, 





WHERE THE LION LIES DOWN WITH THE DOG: A STRANGE FRIENDSHIP 


AT THE ZURICH ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


The lion and the dog—a Swiss breed from Appenzell—shown in the above illus- 
tration were born on the same day and were brought up together in the same cage. 
Each four and a half years old, they are now inseparable companions, for if the 
dog is ever given an afternoon off he soon returns to the common cage: a circum- 
stance recalling a similar friendship a few years ago at the National Park 


in Johannesburg, South Africa. 


with Baronova in a remarkable seduction dance and 
Anton Dolin as the Prodigal Son. On the second 
night the Fokine-d’Erlanger ballet, ‘‘ Cinderella,” 
was revived, and in this Riabouchinska gave a 
superb and dazzling performance as Cinderella. The 
dance in which she fits the slipper is a ravishing 
piece of work. W. J. TuRNER. 








The Three Sisters, Brockham Green. 
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NEW TAILORING NEWS 





= PIN-DOT STRIPE 
WORSTEDS 


your fitting 


















your pattern 


your suit 


Here is a new kind of pattern for Summer — 
pin-dot stripes in midweight Worsteds. 

Most carefully tailored in advance, these suits 
are ready now in every individual fitting for no less 
than ninety-five of any hundred men. Just call in 
and you can see whether you prefer a blue, a brown 
or a grey. You can compare the single-breasted 
with the double-breasted styles. And since you 
judge each suit as an accomplished fact, you choose 
without a doubt. 





Midweight Worsteds: new  pin-dot 
stripe patterns; blue, brown and grey. 


Single-breasted oD gms. 
Double-breasted 34 gms. 





AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET 


103-113 REGENT STREET + LONDON W:1 - REGENT 6789 
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“AFTER THE DANCE,” AT THE ST. JAMES’S. 








OSSIBLY there have been first plays, other than 
“French Without Tears,’’ that have run for 
something approaching a thousand nights. But never 
a second play that has achieved anything like the 
initial success. Therefore, a keenly interested audience 
attended the King Street theatre to see if Mr. Terence 
Rattigan could score ‘‘a double.’ It is probable, 
indeed almost certain, that this comedy will run no 
more than a few hundred nights. If as many as 
those. But it does mark an advance in his work. 
Which is all that matters to theatregoers, who have 
selfishly, but quite rightly, no interest in a dramatist’s 
bank balance. Here is a play that sets out to say 
something. The fact that the people it is concerned 


with are not worth saying anything about matters — 


little. A painting of an old boot in a dustbin can 
afford more enjoyment to the connoisseur than that of 
a group of chubby-cheeked urchins making daisy- 
chains in a meadow. Mr. Rattigan has concerned 
himself with a class of people he appears to know well. 
Even dramatic critics, presumed to know nothing of 
the world, realise that such people exist. The Bright 
Young People who were never bright and are no longer 
young. He might have called his play ‘‘ You Can't 
Put New Wine into Old Bottles.”’ There is a wife 
who dare not tell her husband that she loves him. 
Because in the first year of their marriage such things 
weren't done. He, therefore, having both the time 
and money to devote to such a hobby, takes to drink. 
An earnest young lady falls in 
love with him. Ne’er-do-wells 
are always being fallen in love 
with on the stage. Though we, 
being hard-working critics, have 
had no opportunity of discover- 
ing whether this is true of real 
life. Enough that the wife, 
learning of this love-affair, takes 
a dive over the balcony of her 
three-storey flat. Then the hus- 
band, put on “ the waggon’”’ by 
his girl friend and forced to work 
regular hours a day, considers 
taking the same _ course, as 
preferable to life with a perfect 
little prig. But, giving the 
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girl to his secretary with his love, he grabs joy- 
ously at the brandy bottle, and again, as the alter- 
native to going abroad to start anew, returns to the 
old crowd. These people, too busy putting on an act 
to be themselves, are of their period—a period, however, 





PRESENTED TO SULGRAVE MANOR ON THE DAY 
THEIR MAJESTIES VISITED MOUNT VERNON DURING 
THEIR AMERICAN TOUR: A PORTRAIT OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON ON THE SNUFF - BOX GIVEN BY 
QUEEN MARY, AND (LEFT) THE MINIATURE IN THE 
GOLD RING GIVEN BY DAME ALICIA LLOYD STILL. 


These gifts to Sulgrave Manor, the ancestral home of the 
Washingtons, coincided with their Majesties’ visit on June 9 
to Mount Vernon, George Washington’s house in the United 
States. Queen Mary’s gift, the pearwood snuff-box, was 
probably made in 1800; and the inscription runs: ‘‘ Georges 
Washington Commdant en chef de 1l’Armée Anglo-Ameme 
Elu Dictateur par le. Congres en Fev 1777 né en Virginie 
en 1733.” Dame Alicia Lloyd Stil! has presented a small 
and fine miniature in sepia, set in a gold ring, and surrounded 
with the inscription: ‘‘Geo. Washington ob: 14 Dec. 1799. 
72: 68” in black and white enamel. 


those of us too middle-aged to watch the dawn rise 
up from Mayfair any longer, hope has passed. Miss 
Catherine Lacey gives a perfect performance as the 
wife, so fond that she urges her husband to drink 
because she knows he likes it. 


Mr. Martin Walker, 
as a dipsomaniac who considers that decanters 
were meant to be empty, and whenever he 
sees a full one proceeds bravely to cause a 
vacuum in it, gives another of those inebriated 
performances that make one pray that 
abolition will never spread to the stage. 


On the four-page folder in our issue of 
June 10, the target-towing aircraft shown at 
the feot of the right-hand page was given 
as a Gloster “‘ Henley.”’ This should have 
read Hawker ‘“ Henley.” 


Lovers of Gilbert and Sullivan — and their 
name is legion— will welcome the 48-page 
illustrated record entitled ‘‘ Gilbert and 
Sullivan Operas, 1939,’ which has just been 
published, in close collaboration with the 
Rupert D’Oyly-Carte Opera Company, by 
our contemporary, The Sphere, price 3s. 6d. 
In addition to many other illustrations from 
each opera, the record contains an eight-page 
section in colour, with pictures in gravure 
specially taken by Sphere photographers. 
The introduction describes how the appeal 
of these inimitably light operas has con- 
tinued unabated for no less a period than 
sixty-four years, from the original staging at 
the old Royalty Theatre of ‘‘ Trial by Jury,” 
on March 25, 1875, up to the present day. 
“The popular welcome accorded to the 
company which has just been visiting the 
United States,”’ the writer declares, ‘“‘ could not 
have been greater—houses were packed every 


night. ... Gilbert and Sullivan has done the 
best theatrical business of the year in 
America.”’” The reason for this wide appeal is 


surely because the music and lyrics of the 
operas are, in the main, so essentially English 
in character. The reproductions in colour 
of stage-designs by Mr. Percy Home materi- 
ally enhance the value of this delightful 
souvenir of the perennially popular operas. 
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This figure is on all 
GENUINE 
Revelation Luggage 


Confidence in having the best—confidence in knowing 
that your suitcase will always adjust itself to whatever 
you wish to pack—confidence too, in the certainty 
that however fully packed, it will always close with ease. 


This confidence is something only Revelation can 
give you — reason enough for you to see that the 
Revelation Sign is on the luggage you choose. 


Revelation patent fittings are Guaranteed Indefinitely 


Over thirty models to choose from 
from 10/6 
Vulcanised Fibre ,, 42/6 


AT ALL STORES AND LUGGAGE DEALERS & 
REVELATION SUITCASE CO., LTD., 170, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.I 


from 60/- 


| Leather 
» 87/6 


Rawhide 


(Agents for Revelation Supplies, Ltd.) 


WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS SUITCASE 
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. K holiday this year. Nearly 2,000 miles of unique » 
{ ° ete Autobahn motor roads, fast ‘planes or ¥ 
q modern rail coaches provide swift, comfortable 
wZeretete ners,» ctecetete ctaters ; travel from the North Sea to the Alps, from 
6°, OOOO OO OOOO OOOO x one the Rhine to Austria. Germany's art and creative 
vetetete spirit are to be seen at their best in the 
eee q numerous exhibitions and festivals including 
HEIDELBERG BAYREUTH 
Open Air Festival Plays Wagner Festival 
The Sudeten , 12th July — 20 th August 25 th July — 28 th August 
° SALZBURG MUNICH 
SRD German Me Foie s tivaiil Day of Germon Art 
: 4 lst Aug. — 8th Sept. 14th — 16th Jul 
Mineral Springs - pes we 
MUNICH : 
Ps Opera Festival pes 
KABLSBAD hiatal 29 th July — 10th Sept. 
Sodio, ver, tmahetal ond Ceptea ver. gatis svtabele (dseboted. Travel inexpensively on the German Railways ote 
kidney and urinary organ ailments. Treatment all year round. x obtain the 
MARIENBAD : 60 O : 
40 curative springs for ailments of the digestive organs, heart and 6% 
circulatory disorders, obesity, gout, rheumatism, womens’ diseases, 
chlorosis. Treatment: April to October. "o°e°e'e) lO 
FRANZENSBAD * 
lle ng Mh rye reseed eee “ reduction by purchasing your tickets outside Sg 
latory a 2 laicad —° and ‘netabolic 4 Ge ' 505 
BAD TEPLITZ-SCHONAU 3 + 
the “bath of the disabled”; rheumatism, muscular paralysis, OK $ 
neurasthenia, exudate, kidney and bladder ailments. reatment ™% 
all year round. « a4 
RADIUM SPA ST. JOACHIMSTHAL & ‘ 
Radium-thermal bath in the Erzgebirge (650 meters above sea-level) ; 
theumatism, neuralgia ; nerve, cerebral and spinal paralysis; disorders 
of inner secretion. Summer end winter treatments. 











































































































































































































































































































































































































































































BAD E M enc aoe Catarrh and Asthma 


Spring waters, Baths, Inhalatoria and other cures 
Golf, Tennis and water-sports - Mountain-rail - Spec. S 


13. — 20. August Deutsche Golfmeisterschaften 


irshi - Picturesque old town with the 
Frankfort-on-the-Main i522? Eociietowe ond imperial Cothedeel 
From July 1st to August 31s? worldrenowned 
2 Goethe, Faust! - Shakespeare, Hamlet - 
Rémerberg Festwals: (7° T Nibel ; 
The performances of the "Rémerberg-Festspiele” are every year on artistic treat 
fo many thousands of people. 











The tal li Information « Prospectuses + Lodging Service 
through the Tourist Bureau of the Capital - Berlin, Klosterstr.71-72 
he nae Be r in Telegraph address ; Fremdenwerbung (Tourist Publicity) 


VIENNA-HOTELSACHER a 
Oppastethe Opera Exclaivebutinespenie | S$QURLEE 
BADGASTEIN BAVARIA ! 


Hotel ‘‘ Der Kaiserhof ’’ ; 
A First-class House surrounded by its LAND OF MOUNTAIN AND LAKE ‘ 
own Park. Telephone : 44-46 HERE IS REST AND ENJOYMENT | 

‘ 


Hotel ‘‘ Habsburger Hef’’ 
A Family Hotel, moderate prices POR EVERYONE 



































GERMAN RAILWAYS INFORMATION BUREAU 
19, Regent Street, London SW1 / 140 West George Street, Glasgow C 2 
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Travel Fashions. 

The weather most 
certainly has a- potent 
influence on fashions, and 
summer temperatures 
are responsible for many 
pretty frocks, in some in- 
stances semi-diaphanous 
and in others washable. 
Intelligent women realise 
that the thermometer is 
by no means stationary, 
and that even in August 
and September light and Fy 
warm wraps, coats, and " 
ensembles are necessary 
—that is to say, after the 
sun has set, or when 
travelling by sea, air or 
land. An adjustable hood 
is an accessory that has 
come into its own again, 
as when not needed it 
may be thrown off and 9 
a neat felt hat assumed. 





Capes versus Coats. 

A war is being waged 
at the present time be- 
tween capes and coats. 
Burberrys, in the Hay- 
market, are quite impartial 
about the matter and 
have contributed one of 


each to this page. A 
check tweed cape with : 
hood is seen on the right ; Baas 


there are slots through 
which the hands may 
be passed and the shoul- 
ders are so cut that it is impossible - for 
them to get out of position. An attached 
adjustable hood completes the scheme. The 
coat on the far right, which is made from a 
rug (in this case the ground is green with a 
bold black and white check), also has a warm, 
easy-fitting hood. The three-piece suit on 
the right below is a study in black and prim- 
rose check, but may be made in a variety of 
other colour-schemes to suit the individual. 
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Suit-cases and Bags. 
“All I want until the luggage arrives "’ 
is an excellent title for the suit-case on the 


left, above. There is sufficient room for all 
things needed for the night in the compart- 
ment. It has been designed and carried out 
by Aspreys, of Bond Street. The leather and 
character of the fittings may be decided by 
the prospective owner. Next to it is a fitted 
handbag ; although it has space for every- 
thing necessary when travelling, it is light 
and compact, arti can be opened really wide. 


The Vogue for Raw Hide. 

There is nothing more fashionable to-day 
than raw-hide luggage ; it seems to have the 
power of throwing off dust and dirt. From 
Aspreys come the wardrobe trunk, suit-, and 


other cases shown on the left. The smaller 


handbag is likewise of this leather, the side 


pieces being darkened. Don’t forget when 
in these salons to ask to see the new cocktail 
shakers. 
Extinguishers and_ entitled 
tinguishers.”’ 


Thirst Ex 
There are glasses to match 


They are made to represent Fire 
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Miniature Reproductions. 

Aspreys are showing a unique collection 
of reproductions in miniature of specimen 
pieces in silver from the reign of William and 
Mary to George III. Furthermore, they will 
reproduce their clients’ antiques in mini- 
ature ; this is of paramount importance. An 
interesting brochure treating with the same 
will gladly be sent gratis and post free. 
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A PICTORIAL RECORD 
OF GILBERT AND 
SULLIVAN OPERAS 


This 48-page Souvenir, published by “The 
SPHERE,” is ready now and _ deals 
comprehensively with the most popular of 
the Gilbert & Sullivan Operas. EIGHT 
PAGES IN FULL COLOUR SHOWING 
SCENERY AND COSTUMES WILL BE 
OF TREMENDOUS VALUE TO THE 
AMATEUR COMPANY. As only a limited 
number are printed, you are advised to 
order immediately to avoid disappointment 


This Pictorial Record of Gilbert and 
Sullivan Operas is being produced by 
special arrangement with The Rupert 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Company 
Price 3/10 per copy post free 


Orders with remittance should be sent to 


THE PUBLISHER, THE SPHERE 
32, ST. BRIDE ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
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HELP 


URGENTLY NEEDED 
for training 


Crippled Girls 


Ninety per cent. of the girls in our 
Crippleage are unemployable in the 
ordinary channels of industry! They 
are happy under our care, but 
thousands of other crippled girls dread 
the future because they cannot earn 
a living unaided. 

















We want to help these. And we CAN. 
By patience and sympathetic under- 
standing, we train such cripples 
to make artificial flowers and so 
enable them to become partially 
self-supporting. 


Unfortunately, it is all we can do to 
maintain our present strength—340 
girls at Edgware and Clerkenwell. 
The “ WAITING LIST” grows bigger 
and bigger. 


Must we continue to turn a deaf ear to 





these appeals for help? 





WILL YOU JOIN WITH THOSE WHO 
MAKE IT POSSIBLE FOR THIS NOBLE 
WORK TO BE EXTENDED? 


Annual Report gives fuller details. 
Please write for a copy. 


JOHN GROOM'S CRIPPLEAGE 
AND FLOWER GIRLS’ MISSION 


37, Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, 
London, E.C.1 
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And what a perfect present a Swan 
Pen makes! So handsome and 
attractive, so personal and practical 
for everyday use. The best of all 
gifts for any and every occasion and 
guaranteed without limit of time. 


For choice, you have the Visofil for 
big capacity and visible ink-supply 
or the Leverless for speed in filling 
—both the perfect product of Swan 
craftsmanship. Try them at any 
Stationer’s or Jeweller’s. 

Visofil (° Big-fill') Swan, 25/-- Leverless 


( Quick-fill’) Swans, 17/6 to 42/-. Lever-filling 
Swans from 10/6. Made throughout in the 


tion to Mabie, Todd & Co. Ltd., Sunderland 
House, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1 





Descriptive lists on applica- 











CARNATION 


BATH ESSENCE 





(A few drops sprinkled into the 


bath will soften the water 
and leave a delicate and 
lasting perfume) 


$9. JERMYN ST 
LONDON. S. W 1 

































































The loveliness of clear, satin-smooth skin 
and thick, lustrous hair can be the joyous 
possession of every woman who has ‘Beauty 
on Tap.’ By installing Permutit, every tap 
in the home becomes a source of infinite 
beauty. Pure Permutit - softened water 
brings lasting loveliness. It makes the 
tiniest piece of soap form an abundant, 
foamy lather. It cleanses, soothes and 
tones the skin, leaving the pores healthy and 
free to breathe. Permutit-softened water 
helps retain all the natural health-giving 
salts of cooked foods, and brings out their 
full flavour. Why not visit our showrooms, 
or send coupon below for a delightful free 


book called “‘ She sent Slaves forth.” 


PERMUTIT 


\ softened water 
\S 


To the Permutit Co. Lid., (Dept. ILN4.) 







151 Regent Street, London. Please send 


me a copy of your delightful free book 
Name 


Address 
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NOTES FROM A TRAVELLER’S LOG-BOOK. 


By EDWARD E. LONG, C.B.E., F.R.G.S. 


BELGIUM—BY THE SEA. 

HE advantage of a summer holiday in Belgium is that 
you have a choice of a number of fine seaside resorts, 
with splendid sands for bathing, scattered along a coast 
picturesquely studded with sand-dunes, and from wherever 
you choose it’s quite easy to get to such historic spots 
as Zeebrugge and Ypres, or to visit the battlefields of 
Flanders generally. Likewise, it is easy to make trips 
to such wonderful art and architectural centres as Bruges, 
with the magnificent Belfry and Cathedral of St. Saveur; 
the Chappelle du Saint-Sang, where the Relic of the Holy 
Blood is kept ; to Ghent, which has an amazing collection 
of ancient structures, and is dominated by a gigantic 
mediaeval fortress, the “‘ Castle of the Counts,” built by the 
Crusader Count of Flanders in 1180; while in the St. Bavon 
Cathedral is the “* Adoration of the Mystic Lamb,” a master- 
piece of the brothers Van Eyck ; and to Malines, where, in 
the fourteenth-century Cathedral of St. Rombaut, there 
is one of the masterpieces of Van Dyck, the “ Crucifixion.” 
A visit is possible, too, to Brussels, Belgium’s beautiful 
capital, with its famous and splendid Grand’ Place, Royal 

Palace, Town Hall, and other magnificent buildings. 
Although there are steamer services from Harwich to 
Antwerp and Zeebrugge, 
undoubtedly the more popu- 
lar crossing with holiday- 
makers is that from Dover 
to Ostend, since for many the 
port of arrival is journey’s 
end, Ostend being their 
““ Mecca.” And those who 
wish for a holiday where 
there is a host of attractions 
will find no watering-place 
in Europe the rival of 
Ostend, for it has a casino- 
kursaal which ranks as 
second only to that of Monte 
Carlo, and which is a summer 
rendezvous for visitors fond 
of a “ flutter’ from almost 
every part of the world ; and 
a race-course, the Hippo- 
drome Wellington, claiming 
to have no equal on the 
Continent. Also at the 
casino-kursaal is a first-class 
orchestra, of a hundred 
instrumentalists under well- 
known conductors, and there 
is a fine theatre, where grand 
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opera, light operas, and comedies are produced throughout 
the season. On the sports side, there are excellent facilities 
for golf, tennis, boating and riding, whilst its sands are some 
of the finest for bathing on the Belgian coast. A really 
splendid promenade by the sea, several miles long, and 
flanked with palatial hotels and smart cafés, is an outstanding 
feature of Ostend, and another is its two spas, the park 
spring in the Léopold Park, and the thermal spring at 
the Thermal Palace, at both of which the curative waters 
are excellent. Add to the foregoing inducements an 
interesting old harbour and a fine, bracing climate. and it 
can certainty be maintained that Ostend 
is one of Europe’s finest and brightest 
summer holiday centres. 

In size, Blankenberghe ranks after 
Ostend as a seaside resort, and it has an 
equally fine beach. It has, too, a fine pier, 
and a kursaal, claimed to be the largest 
on the Belgian coast, with a concert hall 
seating 5000 persons, where concerts are 
given twice daily by a first-class orchestra 
of eighty instrumentalists. Heyst, with 
Duinbergen, is a resort similar to Blanken- 
berghe, having a well-appointed kursaal, 
and its sands are very safe and extensive. 
It has the advantage of being quite 
near to Zeebrugge, and pleasant little 
Duinbergen, near by, lying in a hollow 
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A VIEW OF ONE OF BELGIUM’S MOST IMPORTANT SEASIDE RESORTS : THE WIDE PROMENADE, 
BEACH AND PIER AT BLANKENBERGHE, 


in the sand-hills, adds to its charm. Le Zoute, very much 
on the modern side, is a greatly favoured resort, its 
situation, on the estuary of the Escaut and skirting pine- 
forests and sand-dunes, being very inviting. The lay-out, 
too, of Zoute is pleasing, whilst the fact that, apart from 
a most up-to-date amusement programme and _ sports 


facilities and superb bathing, there is a local aerodrome 
connected with various air services, puts this resort very 
much in the foreground. 

Two quite fashionable and popular resorts are Middel- 
offer particularly 


kerke and Westende, both of which 





SET AMONG DELIGHTFUL SAND-DUNES ON THE BELGIAN 
COAST : THE MODERN CASINO AT LE ZOUTE, AN EXTREMELY 
POPULAR BELGIAN HOLIDAY CENTRE. 


Photographs by Courtesy of the Belgian Railwavs and Marine. 


attractive amusement and sports facilities—the Lom- 
bartzyde Westende Golf Club having a very attractive 
eighteen-hole course and a luxurious club-house. Among 
the smaller resorts are Mariakerke, connected by electric 
tram with Ostend; La Panne, naturally picturesque, 
and ideal as a family resort; Breedene, which has a 
race-course ; Le Coq, with one of the prettiest sand- 
dune stretches in Belgium; Wenduyne, not far from 
Blankenberghe, another charming family holiday centre ; 
and Coxyde, a peaceful little place, with neighbouring 
St. Idesbalde even more peaceful and remote, its colourful 
villas, nestling among greyish-green, grass-covered dunes, 
combining, with the blue sea and sky and golden sands, 
to form a charming picture! 
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BARTHOLOMEW’S 


||| SURVEY ATLAS OF 
||| ENGLAND & WALES 


CEZANNE” 


| UNTIL THE END OF JULY 


SECOND EDITION 1939 


THs is an entirely new and carefully revised edition 
of this important standard work of reference. 


It contains 67 plates, 18 x 24 inches, covering the 
whole of England and Wales on the half-inch scale 
in contour colouring. 


In addition there are 10 introductory plates showing 
Climate, 
Communications, 
principal cities and complete index. 


Price, bound in quarter Morocco, £3 3s. 


JOHN BARTHOLOMEW & SON LID 


! EDINBURGH & LONDON 


Land 
etc., with 


Utilisation, 
town 
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plans of the 
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Agents for Australasia 


Gordon & Gotch, Ltd. 
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Adelaide, and Perth, W.A. ; Christchurch, Wellington, Auckland, and Dunedin, N.Z.; Launceston and Hobart, Tasmania. 
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SFLECTED HOLIDAY CENTRES 
9 DAYS from £6-6-0 
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r ecially 
ROUND TOUR 





GERMANY 
I6 DAYS-25 GUINEAS 


GUARANTEED DEPARTURES 


JULY 8 and 22 -AUG.5 and 19 
SEPTEMBER 2 and 16 


for full particulars of above tours apply to~ 


MITTELEUROPAISCHES 
REISEBURO LTD. 


(GERMAN TRAVEL BUREAU) Dept.32 
159-161 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.I. 








YOUR CISTERN 
IN THE ROOF 


supplied by BAILEY’S *CALIBAN’ 
RAM. Worked by falls of water as 
lowas 3feet given by running brooks. 

© running costs or attention 


SIR W.H. BAILEY & Co., Ltd. 
Salford 5, Lanes. 


hersills 


SEASICK REMEDY 


= “RELIEVES STOMACH 
DISTRESS WHEN 
TRAVELING 

















ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS 
SU sa aer ee RATES 





Published 'r2 months, 6 m« nths : ‘ 
Weekly | including | including 

it 1 Nice NiecnsBieer xtra 

INLANI 49 

CANADA 8 111 € 14 8 


ELSEWHERE 
ABROA 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
32-34, ST. BRIDE STREET, LONDON, EC 4 
GENTLEMEN, 
Please enter a subscription for The 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
for Twelve months Six months 
Three months, for which I enclose 
cheque postal order. 


NAMI 


ADDREss 


CONTINENTAL HOTELS 





BELGIUM 


Knocke-Zoute — Palace Hotel —-Sea front. Near 
Golf, Casino, Bathing, Tennis. Special early 
season rates 

Knocke-Zoute—Rubens Hotel- 


‘inest Hotel facing sea. 
Near Casino—Golf—-Tennis. 





DENMARK 


Elsinore—“ Meulenborg,’*near Kronborg Cast’e— 
Beautiful view across The Sound to Sweden. 
Terms from 6 Danish Kroner, 


GERMANY —(Continued) 


Wiesbaden-Palast Hotel-1st-class Hotel, opposite 
Kochbrunnen. Every possible comfort. Own bath. 
estab. Pension from R.M. 10. 


Wiesbaden— Hotel Rose—W orld-renowned. Oppo- 
site Park and Spring. Own bathing Establishment. 
Patronised by best Society. Pension from Mks. 12. 


Wiesbaden-Ilotel Vier Jahreszeiten- (Four Seasons 
Select home of Soriviy. Best posit —\ Ny posite 
Kurhaus, Opera, Parks. Pens. from R.M. 12. 








FRANCE 


Antibes—Grand Hotel du Cap D’Antibes et 
Pavillon Eden-Roe.—Unique situation between 
Cannes and Nice. 


Le Touquet — Hotel des Anglais— In forest 
adjoining Casino. Every possible comfort. Large 
park. Own bus to Golf and Sea. Moderate. 


Le Touquet —Carlton—On Beach. Incl. from 
95 Francs. August from 125 Francs. Special 
June weekly terms £3.10.0. 

Le Touquet —(P. de C.)— Golf Hotel — Facing 
Links. New Lounge and American Bar. Special 
privilege of daily green free. 

Le Touquet — Hotel Regina — Facing Sea. Opp. 
Swimming-pool. First-class residential hotel. 
Attractive inclusive rates. 

Monte Carlo—Hotel Terminus Palace—tst class. 
Sea-front. Facing Casino gardens. Weekly terms 
incl. tips & tax from £4.4.0. With private bath £5. 


ITALY 


Rome — Hote! Eden : 
‘irst class, quiet, central, 
overlooking park. Full south. 





POLAND 
Warsaw — Hotel Bristol—-250 rooms. Every 
modern comfort. 90 private bathrooms. Garage. 
Restaurant. Dancing. Cocktail- Bar. Garden. 








GERMANY 


Baden - Baden — Hotel Frankfurter Hof — Wholly 
Renovated. Facing Kurpark ; a home from home. 
Manager’s wife English. Prices moderate. 


Baden-Baden (Black Forest) 
Brenner’s Park-hotel 
lamily Hotel de Luxe. 


Bad Gastein—Grand Hotel Gasteinerhof—Sunniest 
hotel. First class. 180 beds. Pen. from R.M. 9.50. 
Patronised by English Society. Open in winter too. 
Bad Gastein 
Hotel Des Kaiserhof—rst-class hotel. 
Situated amidst own park. 


Bad Gastein—Parkhotel Bellevue ; 
The house of international! society 
360 beds. 41 a day. 


Bad Gastein—-Ilotel Straubinger—1st-class family 
hotel. 200 rooms. Thermal-bath in hotel, garage. 
Pension from RK.M. 10 upwards. 


Bad Nauheim-- Der Kaiserhof — First - class 
hotel. Large garden, facing baths and Kurpark. 
150 rooms, 50 baths. Pension from R.M. 11. 


Cologne Schweizerhof, Victoriastr. 11 —100 beds, 
all mod. comf., garage, AA Hotel, quiet situation, 
home from home. In lusive terms from K.M. 7.00. 


Dresden — Hotel Bellevue — The leading hotel 
Direct position on river Elbe. Gdn., Pk., Terraces, 
3ar, Orchestra, Gar. Man. Dir., R. Bretschneider. 
Diisseldorf _ Breidenbacher Hof—l-eading Hotel 
World renwd. Fav. home of int. soc. Fam. Grill 
Am.Bar—Orc. Gar. 150 R. fr. 6.—75 Pr. baths fr. 9 


Frankfort - on - Main — Hotel Frankfurter Hof - 
Leading, but not expensive 
Grill-room Bar. 


Franzensbad Hotel Konigsvilla he leading 
{otel, near Bath-houses and Springs. Own large 
Garden. 


Franzensbad (Sudetenland) Hotel Imperial 
Excl., world-known, close to the springs and baths. 
Season April 15 to Oct. 15. Prospectus, Mer. Tel. 35 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen Savarian Alps) —Park- 
Hotel *‘Alpenhof ** Leading Hotel ; best cent. sit. 
Every comf. Prospect. thro’ Propr., Hanns Kilian. 
Igls Tyrol--Golf Hotel Iglerhof [leading hotel 
in Tyrolean Alps. <All modern comfort. Golf 
course. Sathing. Moderate terms. 

Kitzbiihel Tyrol Hotel Weisses Ross! All com- 
forts. Best position. Very popular with English 
visitors. 

Leipzig Hotel Astoria The latest and most 
perfect Hotel building. Select home of inter 


national Society and Aristocracy. 


Munich The new Hotel Excelsior Near the 


Hauptbahnhof. First class, modern and quietly 
placed. Rooms fromm R.M o onwards 

Munich Grand Ilotel Continental Where every- 
one feels at home. Quiet location. Moderate 


terms. Garage. 


Stuttgart—Hotel Graf Zeppelin—Facing Main 


Station. he most up-to-date Hotel in South 
Germany. 

Wiesbaden Hotel Schwarzer Bock rst-class 
family hotel 310 beds. Medi Bath ir tel. 
Golf Tennis. Garage Pension from Marks 9 
Wiesbaden Hotel Nassauer Hof World renowned. 
Finest pos Pk pera. Wiesbaden Sprit 

P a tr beck Beltioh accinte. Pen. from 12 Mks. 





SWITZERLAND 


Baden-Spa (near Zurich) Verenahof and Ochsen- 
1st-class highly cultured Family hotel. Mod. comft. 
100 medical (thermal) baths in the hotel. Mod. tms. 


Davos — Palace Hotel—Summer 1939. Rooms 
from Frs. 6. Full board from Frs.15. With Parsenn 
Railway on 8,000 feet. 


Geneva — Hotel de la Paix —On Lake facing 
Mont-Blanc. Close to pier and places of interest. 
Lovely rooms fr. S.Frs. 6. With full board S.Frs. 14. 


Glion (2200 ft. ab. s.-l.) Grand Hotel and Righi 
Vaudois — Leading Hotel. Low rates. View of Lake 
Geneva. Tennis. Garage. 15 min. from Montreux. 


Gstaad —- Bernerhof Typical Swiss Hotel in 
Bernese Oberland. Noted for food end comfort. 
Golf. Tennis. Swimming. Terms from Frs. 11. 


Klosters—Sport Iotel Silvretta—.4 ooo ft. Orchestra. 


Dancing. Pen. fr. 15.— Electrically heated swim 
ming-pool. Tennis. Walking. Mountaineering. 


Lausanne-Hotel Meurice—On the lake. 100 
beds. The best first-class hotel, entirely renovated. 
Inclusive terms 11,-. Garage. Garden. 


Lausanne Hotel Mirabeau—Delight. Residence. 
Homelike atmosphere. All comforts and amenities. 
Renowned Cuisine. Diet. Incl. terms from Frs. 13. 


Lausanne Palace-Beau-Site Hotel Most up-to- 
date, ideally situated. Ex. cuisine. Bar grill-room. 
Orches. Reasonable Rates. (Lucien A. Poltera, Dir.) 


Lausanne — Victoria —First class. Magnificent 
view on lake and Alps. Rooms from Frs. 5. 
Inclusive from Frs. 12. 

Lenzerheide Grand Hotel Kurhaus— | eading 
first-class hotel. Best position. Large private park. 
Open Air Restaurant. Terms from Frs. 13. 


Lenzerheide (Grisons)—-The Schweizerhof Inown 
large park. Most beautiful Alpine scenery. Ask 
for prospectus. F, Brenn, Proprietor. 


Lucerne— Carlton Hotel on the Lake— rst class. 
Finest sit. in private grounds. Mod. terms. Private 
sun and lake baths free for guests. Park. Ten. Gar 


Lucerne—The Palace—I eading hotel in unrivalled 
situation directly on lake - shore quiet — yet 
central. Full pension from Frs. 15.50 


Lugano Adier Hotel & Erica Schweizerof— Near 
station in own grdns. facing lake, exceptl. view. 
Kms. Frs. 4. Pen. fr. Frs. 11. Op all yr. Gar. boxes. 


Lugano (Southern Switzerland) Lloyd ee" - 
yrectly on the lake, All comforts. roo beds, ¢ n 
air terrace. Restaurant. Pens. rate from Frs. " 50 
Lugano (Southern Switzerland) Majestic Hotel 

Strictly first class. Best view, full south. Own 
priv. swim.-pool, Open-air restaurant. Mod. prices. 


Lugano (Southern Switzerland) Grand Hotel 


Palace—Unrivalled sit. on the Jake quiet, 
yet central. Beautiful large park , open air Restrnt. 
Pontresina— 


The Kronenhof— 
Ihe traditional English House. 


Pontresina— The Palace —!irst class in every way. 

Own Tennis courts. Garage Inclusive rates 

from 15 

St. Moritz — Badrutt’s Palace Hotel Host te 
f he lit Season Ju 15th to end of 


Hotel Victoria - Baumgarten — Central 





, park Golf Plage Own trout 
ye river. Moderate terms Diet 

Wengen—Palace Hotel— Ihe leading hote! of the 
Jungfrau d strict offers you the most enjoyable 
summer I iy. [ms.fr.Frs.15.50, F.Borter,Propr. 
Zermatt The Seller —— The very place fora 
re gr ter from Frs. 10, 
12 
Zurich “Hotel Bellerive au Lac—Finest situatior 
at the er Cu itional Exhibit Open 
ir terra ‘ nnected with Restaurant and bar. 














CANNES. 


The leading Hotels 


The MARTINEZ Tk MAJESTIC 








ON THE “CROISETTE*’ FACING SEA 


The latest comfort and the highest 


luxury, combined with economy. 











ENGLISH HOTEL 

















HASTINGS 


THE 


QUEEN’S 


Leading and Best 
Tel. Sea Front—Solarium 
201 
Orchestra 


From 15/- daily. 











Thin, flat, 


wide bite, 


THE SUPER Pek at 
BARLING = | firs: 


DOUBLE DENTURE 


I 


svitish 


teeth. 







PIPE 
Made. 






Patented British 
and Foreign. 


If any difi- 


culty in PIPE CRAFT 
ne c—x< 


a 





nd SONS, 


108, Parkway, Specially designed for those with 
London,N.W.i,or double dentures. Can be gripped 
Phone: Gulliver with perfect ease. Favoured by 
4458. EST 1812. smokers who prefer a wide, flat 
The oldest firm mouthpiece. Small and medium 


of 


in England. 


pipe makers 10/6; large 12/6; extra large 15/- 
upwards. Postage aboad additional 


" Producers of the World’s Finest Pipes.” 














VOU yinhee ' 


Patum Peperium ‘the Gentleman’s Relish,” 
most delicious of all savouries, is the ideal 
spread for Sandwiches. Its unique flavour 


ha 


ligt 


kes the perfect sandwich for all occasions 


m buttered toast, too, it. is equally de- 


itful, For Convalescents, Sandwiches 


made with this lovely savoury are excellent 


for 


restoring the jaded appetite. 


Osborn's 


PATUM PEPERIUM 
ba THE GENTLEMAN'S RELISH 


the 


brat 


Write 


is made from the finest and purest ingredients by 


Makers of the celebrated Pate d'’Anchois a la 
gaise (Osborn'’s French Anchovy Paste), world 
far for over 100 vears. 


to-day for FREE Recipe 1 to (Dept. I.L.N 


C. OSBORN & CO., LTD., London, N.16 


Established 1628 
Specialist 1 ANCHOVY delicacies 
Jbtainable at all the Best Grocers, Stores, ete. 








A Child’s 
Gratitude 


We wish that vou could see the conditions that 
some little ones are sufiering —an even 
more that you could see the happiness brought 


to thousands every year through the = of 


the National Society for  Preventic of 
Cruelty to Children. Over 4.000.000 seo ‘been 
ensured a happier Ife. YOU can earn some 


little one’s gratitude by sending a gift to-day 
to Hon. Treasurer, Sur G. Wyatt Truscott, Bt. 


N:S-P-C-C 


Victory House, Leicester Square, 


London, W.C.2 


PRE ENT: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENI 











Rare British Colonial Stamps 
sent on approval. 
The cheapest dealer in the World for 
British Colonial rarities is :— 


T. ALLEN, 












FRINTON-ON-SEA, 
ESSEX 
‘MINICAMERAS' 


Kor t ben 10/7d.a enti 
The Misicam and Cinecom Specialists, 
9 ‘ w. i 


WALLACE HEATON New Bond St. 
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THE COLOUR OF A T’ANG 


FIGURE (018-906 A.D.): A RECONSTRUCTION 


BASED ON TRACES OF PIGMENT 
ON A PIECE OF POTTERY FROM 


FOUND 
A TOMB. 


no doubt There were 
yhat looked placed in nal rich embroidery 
at colours ur urt ofticals without belonged 
period w he hine =I was experiencing its greatest and was one 
unately the above reproduction has been 
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QUESTION: ) ANSWER: 


Lobster, lobster, tell me do, Gourmets everywhere agree 


What is best to drink with you? if Guinness goes down best with me. 


Theres nothing like a 


(guinness with Lobster .. 





